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WAR AND CITIZENSHIP 


C. DELISLE BURNS 


ETHER the citizen of any state or nation ought to 
fight in war or support war undertaken by the au- 
thorities is a question of morality. In so far as reli- 

gion embodies a system of morality, it is a religious question. 
But for the majority the question is answered by traditional 
practice. Either it is assumed to be one of the duties of citizens 
to support their government in war and the preparation for war 
—as the majority believe—or it is assumed by some of those 
who claim to be genuinely Christian to be a moral or religious 
duty to avoid assisting in war. These two attitudes are the most 
obvious alternatives, although in recent times new attitudes 
have been adopted or advocated, as, for example, that only a 
certain kind of war, a war of defense or an international or 
police war, should be supported. 

The ideas and emotions associated with the word “war” are 
survivals from many different ages and, in some cases, very an- 
cient situations. And if the question is asked whether a citizen 
should serve in war, a confused medley of these ideas and emo- 
tions arises in the minds of the majority. In the first place, ro- 
mantic illusions prevent the majority from seeing that war is, in 
essence, the killing and maiming of men by other men, and that 
in order to kill more effectually, spying and lies are used by both 
sides in any war, however just. Men in armies and navies and 
air forces are trained to kill others and to destroy the necessities 
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of civilization used by certain people. These are the methods by 
which, it is generally assumed, rights are maintained between 
politically organized nations. And these methods the majority 
of citizens in all states are prepared to use. Indeed, even to ask 
whether it is their duty to use such methods suggests impiety. 
The courts in most countries enforce upon citizens the prepara- 
tion for war and service in war, and it seems clear enough that 
the present state system in the world could not be maintained 
without war. No one wants war. But the great majority do want 
the sort of things which cannot be had without war. The funda- 
mental moral question is whether they ought to want such 
things—prestige or self-determination or control of their own 
trade without regard to its effect upon others. 

The issue, however, is never clearly stated. In that “disused 
rabbit-warren of other people’s opinions, which most people call 
their minds,” the ghosts of dead rabbits are the favorite guides 
to civic duty. ‘King and country,” “the people,” “death for the 
fatherland,” “‘heroes,” “defense’’—it would be difficult to find 
a clear idea among such ghosts. Even Descartes, when he set 
out to find a “‘clear idea,” found only words, and he did not per- 
ceive that, whatever his ideas were, his words were far from 
clear. But all words that are of any account are signs of passion 
—parts of a system of reaction, not algebraic symbols. And, 
like those words associated with war, the word “‘citizen’”’ in 
English is not quite the same as citoyen in French or Burger in 
German. Single words cannot be translated. The difference is 
one of a whole “climate of opinion.”” But we may assume that 
our own “climate” is sufficiently well known. It will be useful, 
therefore, to begin by considering where most of our ideas and 
emotions concerning war have come from, and primarily those 
which connect war with citizenship. The problem is not theo- 
retical. We are trying to discover what acts are good in this 
particular section of conduct, and we are concerned to find not 
a theoretical consistency but a practical connection between our 
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general ideals of a good life and the sort of acts which are neces- 
sary to prepare or to wage war. 

The assumption that a citizen should serve in war rests upon 
certain unexamined traditional ideas of the state. It is an as- 
sumption made long ago even by such great writers as Plato and 
Aristotle, who in this at least did not carry their thinking as far 
as Aristophanes or Thucydides. Plato discussed in his Dialogues 
many moral problems, but not that of service in war. And in his 
Republic it is blandly and indeed foolishly assumed that the 
ideal community will have no external relations except those 
undertaken by warriors to defend it. No attempt is made to say 
who exists outside the ideal community, if anyone. Aristotle 
similarly, being like Plato, in the main a reactionary, supposes 
that the best state or polis is self-sufficing, thereby showing 
complete blindness to what was occurring even in his own day. 
But such is the evil influence of the limitations of great men 
that most of our political theorists still follow Plato and Aris- 
totle in assuming that the citizen has no political relations to 
anyone outside his own state. 

The Romans, at the end of the Empire, had reached a con- 
ception of law including reference to all men, but the control 
over the Roman world had been won by predatory expeditions, 
and peace was conceived as a privilege of the conquered, not to 
be shared by those outside the Roman world. Thus we have 
“peace’”’ with an adjective—Roman peace or British peace— 
which is not peace for anyone else but ourselves. And, again, 
the virtues which were supposed to support that kind of peace 
were the virtues of warriors—a primitive conception which a 
limited education has made into a dominant complex of our 
contemporary Fascist dictators. Two contrasted, if not contra- 
dictory, ideas therefore were accepted: on the one hand, all men 
were believed to be somehow related by a jus gentium, and, on 
the other, the unity of the Empire was believed to rest upon the 
virtues of warriors. 

The next stage in Western civilization, from which we have 
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inherited assumptions, was marked by the moral transforma- 
tion of Western Europe between A.D. 400 and 800. Christianity 
had been conceived at first by its adherents as the attitude and 
practice of a select community of brethren in an alien world. 
The number of those who professed Christianity increased after 
the public authorities gave their approval to it and accepted its 
support, and what had been a select community found itself 
called upon to take over responsibility for a whole social sys- 
tem. Inevitably the Christian church took ove: war along with 
slavery, as well as the administration of some law and justice and 
some economic functions. Service in war was still conceived to 
be unsatisfactory at least for the true Christian, as is clear in 
Sulpicius Severus’ Life of St. Martin, but the true Christian in 
this sense was a monk or hermit. Augustine had no doubt that 
the ordinary Christian ought to serve in war against the invad- 
ing barbarians, and Bishop Sidonius Appolinaris, not indeed a 
very deeply Christian man, organized the defense of cities in 
Gaul. Again, under the influence partly of the Old Testament 
and partly of barbarian morality and belief in the ordeal by 
battle, victory in war was believed to show the judgment of 
God. That was in the fifth century. By the beginning of the 
seventh century Pope Gregory was urgently supporting military 
action against the Lombards; and at the end of the eighth cen- 
tury the chartularies of Charlemagne forbade priests to serve in 
war but implied a duty of lay Christians to bear arms. Indeed, 
victory in war against pagans was regarded as a means of con- 
verting them to Christianity. Thus in the Christian world of the 
Middle Ages there were two contrasted ideals. All men who 
counted were united as members of the Catholic church, and 
they were also bound to serve in war as subjects or followers of 
feudal authorities, against their fellow-Christians normally and 
exceptionally against the non-Christian world. The feeling, 
however, survived that the true Christian, or perhaps we ought 
to say the serious Christian, the monk or priest, ought not to 
serve in war. And thus the idea spread that there was some- 
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thing objectionable about war. The destruction it caused was 
obvious, and so was the savagery of those who were best at 
fighting. Therefore the noble and virtuous knight became a 
vague ideal of simpler minds, and some ecclesiastical authorities 
tried to reduce the more savage practices of war as then prac- 
ticed. But the myth still survived from barbaric times that the 
result of war was a judgment of God—that the victors were in- 
struments of God’s will; and who could refuse to be that? 
Theologians then proceeded to distinguish between wars. 
Some wars were held to be just, as, for example, the Crusades, 
and some unjust—a conception which seems still to be prevalent 
among the authorities of the Roman church. It is clearly possi- 
ble to argue that some stealing is just and some not, as the the- 
ologians argue about the starving man who steals bread. But 
most of us have now come to the conclusion that methods other 
than stealing are preferable, even if a redistribution of wealth is 
desirable. The duty of serving only in a just war raises the diffi- 
culty of deciding which war is just. The attempt of the Middle 
Ages to believe that the ecclesiastical authorities or the pope 
himself could decide failed entirely—first, because the authori- 
ties in the church were quite obviously prejudiced parties in 
most cases, and, second, because at the end of the Middle Ages 
it began to be perceived in Northern Europe that the pope was 
an Italian. Thus it came about that the chief feudal authority 
in each country was looked to for the decision as to which war 
was just, and each such authority decided that the war in which 
he was engaged was a just war. Once again, as in the passing of 
the Roman system, men began to doubt whether war was in any 
sense good. Pierre Dubois about A.D. 1300 had proposed a 
“League of Nations” for Europe, in a plan for attacking the 
Turks; but the “defender of peace,” as Marsiglio of Padua 
called governmental authority, was concerned only with inter- 
nal or domestic peace, the ‘King’s Peace,” as we call it in Eng- 
land. Erasmus saw that all war was futile. Civil war was clearly 
not morally good; and the horror of it, which we have inherited 
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from the Middle Ages, partly explains the normal reaction 
against the phrase “class war.” But every war between kings 
still continued to be a just war in the eyes of their subjects; and 
most wars were supported by the church on both sides. The 
Old Testament provided support for the most destructive wars. 

Another of our inherited ideas comes from the “Age of Sov- 
ereignty.”’ A certain confusion as regards war no doubt exists in 
the Christian tradition because of the wars of religion. No reli- 
gion has caused such savage battles between its own adherents 
as Christianity. Catholics and Protestants assisted equally to 
desolate Germany in the wars of her princes during the sixteenth 
century. But the chief influence upon our present ideas of war 
and citizenship, derived from the Reformation period, is not any 
form of Christianity but a religion of sovereignty. During the 
Middle Ages, at least some distinction was made between serv- 
ice of the king and service of God, but since the sixteenth cen- 
tury no such distinction has been generally recognized. The 
“mortal God” of Hobbes was in practice a king, and the loyalty 
he claimed continued to be claimed when the king in some quar- 
ters was replaced by the state or the government or the people. 
Vox populi, vox dei is a fundamentally immoral principle, but it 
is a survival of the conception of sovereignty carried over into a 
democratic age. For the purpose of our argument here, we may 
say that the important change was expressed in the conception 
of war as a relation between states. These states were not men, 
but gods, or, to speak more exactly, each citizen’s state was a 
god for him, and other states were demons. This form of politi- 
cal mythology reached its highest philosophical development in 
Hegel’s doctrine, and a confused form of it is maintained at 
present in Germany and Italy. In Russia, also, the Red Army is 
an instrument—not, indeed, of God’s will, but of the Revolu- 
tion, which is even more than a mortal God. And the religion of 
state service appears to be the dominant religion in all armies 
and navies. The hesitation of some few in every modern nation 
to give themselves up, body and soul, to the service of the sov- 
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ereign state is regarded by many as a form of atheism. The ob- 
jection against conscientious objectors, especially among belli- 
cose politicians, is not political but religious. The traditional 
religious emotions connected with Providence, moreover, were 
reinforced in the nineteenth century by a mysterious creed 
known as the “survival of the fittest.” It was believed, in the 
name of science, that war provided a test of fitness to survive. 
War was believed to be biologically useful, presumably in reduc- 
ing men to the condition of beasts, preferably ‘“‘blond beasts.” 
And so the advance of civilization was believed to be dependent 
upon the victory of barbarians, as the Christian Fathers had 
thought. The faith of the nineteenth century was not unlike 
that of the Middle Ages, although the gods were different. 

Since the World War certain ideas, long preserved in small 
circles in China, India, Europe, and America, seem to have 
spread among great numbers of men and women not associated 
with any particular religion or political party. These ideas im- 
ply that war is objectionable, even as a method of obtaining 
what is desirable; and voluntary societies, such as the League 
To Enforce Peace, followed after the World War by various 
League of Nations societies, have advocated the prevention of 
war by governments. As governments are generally organized, 
among other purposes, for the preparation and waging of war, 
the idea of the prevention of war by governments is like that of 
setting a thief to catch a thief. Repentant thieves may indeed 
assist the police. The new ideas, however, were never disen- 
tangled from the traditional jungle of emotions connected with 
patriotism, loyalty to leaders, the will of God as shown in vic- 
tory, and the nobility of dying for one’s country. And the moral 
result is that the majority of men and women disapproving of 
war continue to muddle along with the old ideas, supporting 
tendencies and policies which lead directly to war, while some 
few decide that they. will never serve in any future war, in the 
hope that by announcing their decision they may make war less 
likely. 
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If, therefore, anyone wants to know what he ought to do with 
respect to the preparation or waging of war by his own state, it is 
difficult to give a clear reply; for it would be useless to answer in 
terms which would neither be understood intellectually nor be 
appreciated emotionally. The great majority of citizens have 
not yet acquired the working assumptions with regard to citi- 
zenship which would make a modern reply to the old question 
intelligible. The acts associated with war are parts of a whole 
complex of social action, and until the traditional complexes are 
modified, it is quite impossible to make any drastic change in 
the mentality which favors war. 

In the first place, we must be clear whether we are discussing 
the duty of a small company of men and women who repudiate 
the existing system, as the early Christians did, or the duty of 
those who, in the main, support the existing system of law and 
order. If all men ought to live or could live as monks did, then 
war would cease. But that raises the question of the validity of 
the monastic or Tolstoian ideal of life. The real issue is not 
whether men should have good intentions or feel kindly dis- 
posed, but what sort of institutions they should support and 
use. The tone of life in a select community protected by outside 
institutions cannot be the same as in the maintenance of those 
institutions. For most men who accept and use normal institu- 
tions the question is whether war is necessary to or compatible 
with the moral purposes of such institutions; for example, se- 
curity against danger to life and limb, and improvement in 
health, knowledge, and morality in normal intercourse. 

All the traditional ideas and emotions governing the sense of 
duty in war service imply false assumptions. If war is not con- 
cerned with any moral issue at all but is only a clash of natural 
forces in a non-moral evolution, then clearly there cannot be 
any moral duty to serve in war. If there is a moral duty, then 
the issue in war must itself be moral. But it is absurd to suppose 
that any right can be discovered by testing the comparative 
ability to kill, maim, and destroy on two opposed sides. If 
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there is a conflict or opposition between wills or claims to rights, 
it is quite impossible to discover by any ordeal of battle which 
ought to prevail or whether either ought to prevail, and there is 
no moral duty of citizenship to assist in such an absurd ordeal. 
There are other ways of discovering the right, even as between 
states, and some of these other ways have been used. But even 
if there were no known way, it would not be moral to treat a 
moral issue as if it were non-moral. The traditional confusion 
seems to arise from an inability to perceive what, in fact, the 
issue is; for if it is only a question of comparative power, no 
moral duty is involved and citizenship is irrelevant. 

Again, not only is war useless as a test of right, but it ob- 
structs the pursuit of all the moral purposes for which the state 
exists. It does not promote liberty or wealth or national honor 
except in false meanings of those words. But the traditional be- 
lief in the benefits derived from war is supported by bad history, 
for all history is written by the victors! No assessment has ever 
been made of the loss to civilization from the defeat of the de- 
feated, from the disease, economic distress, and moral degrada- 
tion suffered by most men after every war, because some few 
have derived gain from most wars and academic historians ad- 
mire successful barbarians. Indeed, the traditional mythology 
supports the false belief that the losses of war are due to defeat 
and not to war itself, and therefore every nation aims at victory 
even when its leaders profess a dislike of war. There is no moral 
duty of citizens to serve the state in such a way as to continue 
the obsolete barbarism of war; it is, on the contrary, the moral 
duty of all citizens to work for the abolition of war. 

It does not follow, however, that, in existing circumstances 
in any state, citizens ought to refuse to serve in war or the prep- 
arations for war. Homicidal lunatics do exist, and some of them 
are in control of the policy of some governments. And as in the 
case of lunatics within any state, it may be necessary to use 
force in control of them, at any rate to keep them within their 
own asylums. It is true also that some nations or groups within 
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nations have by no means grasped the distinction between a 
moral issue and a conflict of forces. Indeed, even clergymen 
who pray for victory on one side or the other do not seem to 
have connected religion with moral issues. The ordeal by battle 
as a means for discovering the will of God is not yet generally 
repudiated. In a world where some are mad and others are 
subhuman, it would not be moral to refuse service in all forms of 
war. But it does follow from what has been said above that any 
service for war should be accompanied by actions directly aimed 
at abolishing all war. No citizen has the right to leave the task 
of attempting to abolish all wars to others. The principle of citi- 
zenship thus stated, however, involves a fundamental change of 
attitude with respect to the system of government in every na- 
tion. It is not implied that in practice all who have a vote are 
conscious of their obligations or interested in public affairs. 
Indeed, very few of those who have votes are citizens in any 
real sense. But it remains true that for those who think at all 
on these matters, some new thinking is necessary. 

First, the state—the organization of government—does not 
remain the same from day to day, either in its own structure or 
in its contacts with other human relationships. It changes, and 
it ought to be changed. One at least of the duties of citizenship 
is to modernize the state—its methods of administration, of 
legislation, and the rest. All the sixty or more states, now 
treated as sovereign, have arisen in times or under the influence 
of conditions in which war was regarded as normal, inevitable, 
and perhaps even useful for promoting liberty or justice. The 
governments of the world are therefore naturally agencies for 
war. But they need not be so. A citizen may work to transform 
his own government into something a little more civilized, but 
obviously he cannot go far to change his own government’s prep- 
aration for war, unless other governments also are changed; 
and he cannot be certain that the citizens of other states will 
work in the same direction upon their own governments. In- 
deed, in Fascist states the citizens or subjects are trained by the 
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government, in disregard of international organization, to make 
their states more and more completely agencies for war. The 
affection for peace, sometimes expressed by Fascist dictators, 
has no reference to real peace; it is only a desire for a sufficient 
interval of time to prepare more effectually for war. Even in 
states, however, which are not Fascist or military dictatorships, 
the citizens are not generally so organized as to work together 
with the citizens of other states for the transformation of the 
state system. 

The transformation of a state ought to be, as certain French 
writers have expressed it, a change from authority to function. 
Government ought to become and to be regarded more usually 
asa public service than as a policeauthority. Lawand order have 
to be maintained and force is necessary for their maintenance, 
but the promotion of health, knowledge, ease of communica- 
tion, and other such activities ought to be the chief function of 
government. 

Second, and more fundamentally, acts in reference to war 
should be based upon the moral assumption of a duty of some 
kind binding each citizen of one state to citizens of other states. 
That is to say, the moral relation of man to man is not absorbed 
in the relations between states, nor is it subordinate in impor- 
tance to the relation between states. The fundamental impor- 
tance of the moral relation between men across the frontiers of 
states has been recognized by such recent writers on interna- 
tional law as Kelsen, Verdross, Lauterpacht, and Brierly in the 
Receuil de cours (1928). These writers show that the political 
organization of states and governments arises within the moral 
order including the whole human race, and that the obligations 
governing their relationships, expressed in international law, de- 
pend for their moral validity upon the moral order, independent 
of the will of governments. This view is opposed to the implied 
theory of Hobbes, Hegel, and others, who deify states. But it is 
not necessary here to discuss the moral basis of international 
law. It is enough to indicate that the view here taken of the citi- 
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zen’s duty with regard to war is, by implication, opposed to 
state deities and their worshipers. 

A government whose influence and authority is based less 
upon force and more upon the sense of the service it performs is 
less likely to devote its chief energies to the preparation for war. 
And the performance of such functions as the promotion of 
health by any one government, in the modern world, necessi- 
tates friendly co-operation between it and other governments. 
The citizen who works at modernizing the functions of his own 
government is incidentally decreasing the tendency to war. 
But, clearly, more energy ought to be devoted to promoting 
joint action of the more civilized governments, working in co- 
operation for common interests such as the better health of their 
citizens. The moral ground for this duty of citizenship is the 
desirability of health in a vigorous community. 

But what action ought a citizen to take definitely in reference 
to preparation for war or service in war in the present time, 
when war is still possible? It may be right to reduce the tenden- 
cy to war by transforming the character of states, but, in the 
meantime, all states do tend toward war. Clearly the citizens of 
every state conscientiously believe that their state is armed only 
for defense, and no citizen nowadays fights for booty or glory 
but only for defense of national rights. The question is whether 
a citizen ought to support this method of defending rights; for 
it is by no means certain that the claim to rights is always valid 
or that the claimant is the best defender of such rights as are 
genuine. 

It follows that a drastic criticism must be made of the con- 
ception of defense. The usefulness of the Kellogg Pact for the 
outlawry of war was, indeed, destroyed by Mr. Kellogg’s note 
declaring that self-defense was still permitted under the pact 
and, worse still, that each nation was the final judge of what 
constituted its own self-defense. The false analogy of individ- 
ual rights was itself obscure; for no legal system can possibly 
assume that the individual, acting in the absence of police for 
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his own self-defense, is the final judge of what constitutes self- 
defense. But all such analogies are misleading. The state or 
nation is not a person. The fundamental moral need is to 
change the conception of self-defense or national defense, ap- 
plied to war, into a conception of defense of a system. If any 
armed force is used by any government, its use can be justified 
only as the maintenance of a system in which rights do not de- 
pend upon force. That is to say, armed forces are not for the 
defense of frontiers or nations, but for the support of an inter- 
national order, a jus gentium, which is not merely a law as be- 
tween states, but a moral order binding all men. The only just 
war must be a war which, by implication, denies the justice of 
any war as a test of right. 

But this again implies that real peace cannot have any adjec- 
tive; it is not “pax Romana” or “‘pax Britannica” or “‘peace for 
us.”” Our armed forces must protect not only our peace but the 
peace of all men. Indeed, there is no real peace except the peace 
which all men share. This is what should be implied in the op- 
position to “war as an instrument of national policy’ —even if 
national policy is said to be national defense. The present pope 
and other authorities, who still speak of a just war as a war of 
defense, have not yet understood this conception. It did not 
exist in early Christianity, or in the Middle Ages, or in the nine- 
teenth century, although there were vague premonitions of it. 
It is the conception of a political order covering the whole 
world, in the sense of the word “political” which excludes force 
as a test or an instrument of rights. It was expressed by T. H. 
Green and also, as we have seen above, by some authorities on 
international law. But it is not yet understood by most politi- 
cians, statesmen, and diplomatists, not to speak of generals and 
admirals. It is difficult, therefore, for the citizen to find an ac- 
tual policy with respect to war which he ought morally to 
support. 

The duty of citizens of each nation to maintain a world-order, 
even if his own nation is not directly injured by any infringe- 
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ment of that order, is dependent upon the moral value of that 
order. It follows that it is the duty of each citizen to act so as to 
make the existing order or system just. Justice of this kind is 
not easily discoverable or, when discovered, easily established. 
Every nation can see what other nations ought to do. The diffi- 
culty is for each to see what its own government ought to do; 
for it is usually assumed that, in foreign affairs at any rate, what 
one’s Own government ought to do is what it is doing. An an- 
cient mythology, as we have seen, makes us treat our own gov- 
ernment as a kind of deity, and foreign governments as devils. 
And a mythology is not displaced by argument, but only by a 
better mythology. It is not, however, necessary to suppose that 
a league of nations or democratic governments form a choir of 
angels. It would be enough if a world at peace could be con- 
ceived as a company of men and women, a little more reason- 
able than at present. If most citizens worked in war service not 
for defense of themselves or their nation only but for the main- 
tenance of a world-order, in which war was not used as a test of 
right, the new order would be secure. 

The hope in 1914-18 that service in war would in fact abolish 
war was expressed in the phrases “‘the war to end war” and “‘to 
make the world safe for democracy.”’ And that hope has proved 
vain. The plea that any particular war can be used to abolish 
war may indeed be cynically or fraudulently made, and govern- 
ments preparing for war always look about to find the noblest 
excuses for their inherited bad habits. But there may be a use of 
force which prevents its use for the advantage only of those who 
use it, as we see in police action; and the significant differences 
of this moral use of force are that (1) it is not the use of force by 
the parties to a dispute and that (2) it is the use of the force of a 
community more inclusive than that of any particular group of 
interests. If we have been deceived before and may be again, 
even so it does not follow that we should lose all faith in the 
possibility of honesty among governments. We need only be 
more careful in our tests of what constitutes the sort of service 
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we ought to render, and most of those tests ought to be applied 
long before there is any crisis which is likely to lead to any sort 
of war. That is to say, the test is a test of policy followed in 
normal times. The citizen ought to support or promote a policy 
which tends toward co-operation between governments and 
friendly intercourse between men of all nations, races, and 
religious and political views. He ought to serve in preparation 
for war only in so far as that service may be an unfortunately 
necessary incident, remaining over from barbarism, in a whole 
policy whose chief tendency is opposed to the likelihood of such 
service being needed. Similarly, in revolution the citizen is 
morally bound to resist it only in so far as the social system pro- 
vides other means than revolution for the maintenance of genu- 
ine rights. And he should recognize that, if the need for service 
in war does remain over from barbarism, that is due not to the 
supposed wickedness of foreigners or to human nature but sim- 
ply to the fact that political institutions, as between states, are 
not yet sufficiently developed. In every nation, it can be as- 
serted, the state in its structure and policy affecting other states 
is still too primitive. The dominant conceptions of foreign rela- 
tions in all states are childish, as can be seen not only in the 
speeches of politicjans and the writings of journalists but also in 
the most recent books on the state by some authorities. All 
these conceptions and the normal policies connected with them 
ought to be changed. 

The sort of policy, however, which leads away from war is 
not only one of co-operation between governments but also one 
of positive obstruction to the use of facilities for war. Modern 
war is not like the action of savages who used only local wood 
and metal for spears. No state nowadays can wage war or pre- 
pare for it except by the use of certain rare metals, oil, rubber 
products, and perhaps some food supplies which are to be 
found in the territory of other states. However purely national 
a war may be, its instruments nowadays are international. 
And if the governments that are professedly opposed to war 
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really intended to make it impossible, they could prevent the 
accumulation of certain supplies by any state, although clearly 
this would injure the profits of certain traders. It is, indeed, 
already beginning to be recognized by the “powers that be”’ 
that to derive gain from selling instruments of war to those who 
use war for their own ends is as immoral as selling guns to gang- 
sters. And if the system of preventing accumulation of war 
material were developed more fully by the co-operation of many 
governments, war could be obstructed or stopped. 

Clearly any group of states can usefully combine, as in the 
present League of Nations, for the promotion of policies tending 
away from war and toward real peace. The larger such a group 
is, the better; but even a small group can do valuable work for 
the peace of all peoples. Any such group may be dishonest or 
selfish, but it must not be assumed to be so. And even the pro- 
fession of a policy aimed at real peace, not “‘defense”’ of national 
frontiers or rights but peace for all, is something gained. The 
influence of such a group of states will depend, however, not 
upon the armed forces at their disposal, but upon their mutual 
confidence and reliability in policy from day to day. The duty 
of citizenship with regard to war, then, is subordinate to the 
duty of promoting a world-order or state system. And any 
preparation for possible war is morally justified only if it is part 
of a policy which is bringing into existence an order or system 
within which it will be possible to obtain, for any nation and 
without war, redress of grievances and recognition of valid 
claims to rights. That is to say, if it is morally right to promote 
its existence, the order must itself be just. But just in this sense 
does not mean that such an order will satisfy all the desires of 
every man or every nation or even that it has already estab- 
lished the ideal relationship between all groups. The world- 
order will be just chiefly in providing means by which justice 
may be sought without appeal to arms. Courts of law within 
any state do not satisfy all who appeal to them, but their de- 
fects are not valid reasons for returning to the ordeal by battle; 
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and in the relation between states, before any grievances can be 
discussed amicably, it must be clear that in no case will such 
grievances be just grounds for the use of armed force. 

The situation which is conceived as ideal, however, is not one 
in which states and governments are prevented from an appeal 
to battle by any international armed force of any group of states 
or league. It is a situation like that in the relation of the state 
of Illinois to the state of New York or the relation of the Do- 
minion of Canada to the commonwealth of Australia. No pro- 
vision is made by any state or government in such a relation 
against possible attack by the others, as no provision is made 
normally against civil war or revolution within a state. In the 
world-order toward which we are working, service in war will be 
unnecessary because peace will depend, first, upon the mutual 
confidence of governments that other governments will not 
appeal to armed force, and, second, upon the absence of any 
armed force in the control of any government sufficient to en- 
danger the citizens of other governments. That is to say, we are 
working for a situation in which security will depend not on the 
force available for its protection but upon the reduction of the 
danger to it. The aim of policy ought to be a situation in which 
all armed forces are reduced to the level of a domestic police 
force and not the establishment of an overwhelming force to 
terrify any government. If there is any armed force in the new 
order, it will not be organized in view of any danger from any 
other armed force organized by any authority. And this implies 
further that any duty of service in war at the moment is subor- 
dinate to the duty of working for the abolition of the need for 
any such service. Service for help in an epidemic may be neces- 
sary under certain conditions, but the more important service is 
that which aims at the prevention of all danger of epidemics— 
not by protection against them if they should occur, but by re- 
moval of the conditions which make any epidemic possible. 

This is not the place for discussion of the details of a policy 
which the citizen of any state ought morally to support, and 
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there are, no doubt, many different detailed policies which are 
equally moral. But the general principle implied in what has 
been said above does extend the area or range of the duties of 
citizenship as they are commonly conceived in most countries. 
The first step in actual practice which is essential today is the 
performance of all service to the state in subordination to a fur- 
ther service of that all-embracing community to which all men 
belong. The opposition which is possible between these two 
forms of service or the two loyalties is likely to be felt most 
keenly in those issues which give rise to the claim to service of 
any state in war. But the argument has aimed at showing that, 
in spite of inherited emotions associated with war, the citizen’s 
duty to serve in war is limited and confined to a duty subor- 
dinate, as any state is subordinate, to the moral obligation of 
loyalty to a world-order including all men. 


Moorrinc, HAWKHURST, KENT 
ENGLAND 





LIBERALISM IN RELIGION 


EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 


HE term “liberalism” seems to be developing a re- 

ligious usage which gives it growing significance. It is 

more sharply contrasted with fundamentalism, and 
signifies a far deeper meaning than modernism. Fundamental- 
ism describes a relatively uncritical attitude. In it custom, 
traditionalism, and authoritarianism are dominant. Protestant 
fundamentalism boasts its full acceptance of the Bible ‘from 
cover to cover.” The slogan, “Where the Scriptures speak, we 
speak; and where the Scriptures are silent, we are silent,” has 
been adopted by many denominations, though they may differ 
much in their use of it. Modernism is a weakened adherence to 
that slogan but without surrender of the authoritarian principle 
itself. There is an inherent vagueness in the word, because the 
meaning of ‘“‘modern’”’ is entirely relative, and lacks any specific 
characteristic other than contemporaneousness. 

Religious modernism, as used in current discussions, generally 
refers to movements of thought since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, and the tendency of those who reject it is to 
view it as going into decline with the change of mood after the 
war. Many who now regard themselves as more modern than 
modernists have taken their stand as medievalists or as adher- 
ents of a rationalism which they hold to be timeless! The mod- 
ernism of the late nineteenth century was a partial and piece- 
meal use of the critical method. Higher criticism was accepted 
as it related to the history and literature of the Bible, but for 
many such critics the results did not mean any serious change in 
fundamental theological doctrines. Scientific discoveries in ge- 
ology only changed the dates and the character of the creative 
process but were not assumed to deny supernatural causes. 
Miracles might require more time than in the older view but 
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they were still miracles. The fundamentalists were more con- 
sistent, insisting that if the views of the higher critics and the 
evolutionists were allowed in any degree the consequence was 
a thorough rejection of the traditional authority of the Bible 
and the Protestant religion built upon it. 

That modernism was half-hearted and fragmentary is em- 
phasized by the fact that many of those who were drawn to it 
in their youth have since turned away from it.’ This reaction, 
however, has been due in part to the recent change in the intel- 
lectual mood induced by the depression. The times require 
something firmer and more vigorous than a half-way adaptation 
of traditional concepts to the demands of the new outlook so 
recently forming in the physical, biological, and social sciences. 
No adequate formulation of the religious implications of these 
sciences was at hand, no solving philosophy of religion was 
formulated in these terms. Old, familiar religious ideas with 
their emotional overtones and psychological conditioning were 
at hand and easily yielded themselves to philosophies long 
associated with religious orthodoxy. The facile revival of Cal- 
vinism and Lutheranism, under the pressure of events, and with 
the leadership of men like Karl Barth, shows how slight and 
tenuous were the developments of modernism, as compared 
with the deep rootage of orthodoxy. 

On the other hand, there is reason to believe that modernism 
never came to full consciousness of itself, of its lineage, of its 
real power, or of its possible appeal. Liberalism, as here con- 
ceived, designates a longer and broader movement, having its 
religious phase throughout, but not being primarily concerned 
with religion. Liberalism is a general movement of Western 
culture, having its political, economic, scientific, and religious 
aspects. Its common characteristics in all these fields is the 
critical quest for liberty, for freedom, for growth in the capacity 


* Rheinhold Niebuhr and W. M. Horton are among these. See Realistic Theology, 
p. 1. In this book Horton uses the word “liberalism” interchangeably with ‘modern- 
ism.” 
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and power of individuals and societies to achieve more satisfy- 
ing ways of living. The beginnings of this movement were in the 
rise of the Renaissance and the Protestant Reformation. 

The Renaissance moved toward emphasis upon an under- 
standing and appreciation of the natural world and of human 
life within that scene. The Reformation sought to free men from 
ecclesiastical institutionalism and authority, and to encourage 
the individual to seek access to God directly without external 
mediation. Luther’s insistence on the text, ““The just shall live 
by faith,” epitomized the spirit of his message. This demand 
for the rights of the individual is the central motive of liberal- 
ism and the basis of successive revolutions in politics, economics, 
and religion. But these rights have been differently interpreted 
in different periods and under changing circumstances, for the 
pursuit of them has often given rise to new and unexpected op- 
pressions, such as institutional fixation and doctrinal dogma- 
tism. 

The political liberalism of the eighteenth century claimed the 
natural right of men to throw off the domination of autocratic 
governments and to gain freedom for themselves on behalf of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. The conception of 
this natural right, however, remained unanalyzed and negative, 
simply asserting for the most part this divine right of human 
beings over against the divine right of kings. ‘The checks thrown 
about the new forms of popular government show how partial 
and tentative were the convictions which the new democracies 
embodied. But in spite of such limitations the common man felt 
himself possessed of a new dignity and responded with intense 
patriotism to the support of an order in which he felt a real 
share and a genuine responsibility. He sensed the need of better 
understanding of the relations and duties he had accepted and 
avowed the need of education to bear his part effectively. The 
favorable circumstances of a rich, unsettled land in America 
gave opportunity and outlet for energy and ambition where a 
minimum of political control gave scope to a maximum of enter- 
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prise and toil. This political freedom extended to the citizen’s 
religious freedom too, and enabled him to hold his faith or to 
modify it as he would. The escape from a state church and a 
prescribed body of doctrine gave him at least the form of re- 
ligious liberty, even though his ideas and doctrines were still 
largely prescribed by inherited habits and customs. 

Economic liberalism also rested upon the theory of individual 
rights and found its formula in the doctrine of laissez faire. The 
doctrine was highly compatible, both in theory and in practice, 
with the economic life of America, where the people were mainly 
farmers, and where the rewards of labor were in fairly direct 
relation to effort and intelligence, but unlikely to reach great 
inequalities of wealth. The political system, devised to protect 
the freedom of the individual, offered consistent support to that 
principle of laissez faire, and the religious ideal of individual 
faith as a private possession, pointing to the salvation of the 
individual soul, fitted into the same general conception. In a 
very real sense the religious liberalism of that period was basic 
to both political and economic liberalism, for it was the im- 
portance of the individual in the natural order with inherent 
natural rights which required his freedom as a citizen and his 
right to his share, fairly gained, in the fruits of his toil. 

John Locke, whose doctrine of the rights of the individual 
appears in political and economic liberalism, also gave the intel- 
lectual formulation of religious liberalism. He emphasized the 
reasonableness of religion, but the reasonableness was more ap- 
parent in the restatement which he made than in the system 
with which he started. In a very memorable passage he insists 
that men must use reason in determining the claims of revela- 
tion. It is our duty, he asserts, to accept what revelation offers, 
but we must first make certain that it is a revelation! Doubt- 
less what he intended by establishing the validity of the revela- 
tion before accepting it was the examination of the evidences 
of its genuineness, such as the circumstances, the veracity of 
witnesses, and the consistency of the message. It was the as- 
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sumption that if the trustworthiness of the messenger were 
proved, it would be reasonable to receive without question the 
message brought. 

Although Locke did not define or give a critical analysis of 
what he meant by reason, it is evident from his application of 
it that he conceived it in terms of empiricism rather than in 
terms of rationalism. He does contrast the methods of deduc- 
tion and induction and finds the latter the fruitful means of 
furthering human knowledge. His “new way of ideas’ is ex- 
perimental and factual. While not infallible, it is sufficient for 
the practical guidance of life. It led him to reject meta- 
physical, theological speculations, and to employ reason in the 
concrete field of human relations and moral obligations. Many 
consequences which he did not foresee were developed from his 
empiricism, such as deism and the skepticism of Hume, while 
the more constructive issues of a later empiricism waited upon a 
long historical process of critical thought. But the reasonable- 
ness of his practical mind did release him from much of the 
superstition, mysticism, and emotionalism of the religious sys- 
tems of his time. He rejected the doctrine of innate ideas and 
the mysticism of ‘the inner light.”” His reasonableness freed his 
religious thought in principle from the domination of custom 
and ecclesiastical authority. He made the church a purely 
voluntary association, with no power save over its own mem- 
bers, and that the power of persuasion based on what he con- 
ceived to be the reasonable interpretation of the Scriptures. He 
left little place for obedience to blind faith. 

Bentham and John Stuart Mill applied themselves to a more 
searching study of the nature of the self and to the grounds of 
the claims it makes for freedom and for satisfaction. Under 
their analysis the self began to emerge from the mysterious 
metaphysical and theological “soul” into a functional reality 
which has continued to define itself in terms of desires and their 
satisfaction. Although Mill was still troubled by the difficulties 
of his inherited atomistic conception of desires, he nevertheless 
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asserted their social character and emphasized the possibility 
of cultivating sympathy and of being motivated by “the great- 
est good of the greatest number.”’ His programs and practical 
efforts toward social reforms evidenced a sounder psychology 
than did his theoretical statements. He recognized the pleasures 
of the imagination and gave place to the cultivation of the 
higher emotions. He advocated woman suffrage, championed 
the abolition of slavery in the United States, devoted himself to 
bettering the conditions of the laboring classes, and to co-opera- 
tive agriculture. Mill carried this devotion to humanity to the 
heights of a religious faith. In his essay on The Utility of Re- 
ligion he asks, “‘What does religion do for society, and what 
for the individual?” It was for him an enhancement of the sig- 
nificance and the power of religion to conceive it as akin to 
poetry—‘‘they both supply the same want, that of ideal concep- 
tions grander and more beautiful than we see realized in the 
prose of life.” He ventured to believe in the possibility of the 
complete liberalization of religion by releasing it from the 
domination of metaphysical dogmas and turning it toward the 
idealization of our earthly life, and to a cultivation of a high 
conception of what it may be made.’ 

Liberalism has also developed through successive representa- 
tives a more functional interpretation of reason. Instead of 
being regarded as a mysterious faculty or power with which 
man is inherently endowed, reason is to be better understood 
as a process of practical operations, of finding paths out of the 
woods of difficult situations, of looking about in the fields of 
experience to find the materials and the instruments for build- 
ing bridges to cross the streams, or to erect houses for shelter, 
or to create more satisfying and liberating forms of political 
and economic life. By the same method the imaginative formu- 
lation of ideals and the discovery and invention of means for 
their realization are possible. It was this kind of reasonableness 
in religion toward which Locke pointed the way and which Mill 


? For fuller comment on Mill’s views of religion see Ames, Religion, pp. 24 ff. 
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and others have applied more thoroughly. In general, this his- 
torical movement has been in the direction of discovering the 
complexities and the capacities of the self which are the basis of 
human “rights,’’ and whose fuller recognition and fulfilment in- 
volve also a larger conception and promotion of a free society. 

The contribution of William James to liberalism in religion 
was by way of further discoveries of the nature of the self, of the 
varieties of religious experience, of the elucidation of freedom of 
the will, and of the idea of a finite God. Although he devoted 
slight attention to the consequences of his psychological studies 
for theological systems and institutional religion, those conse- 
quences are obvious to anyone who will reflect upon them. He 
wrote “psychology without a soul” but he put in place of the 
soul a self so real and vital that it becomes something more 
worthy and more capable of freedom, and better able to func- 
tion in a religion of social idealism. He saw that the self is not 
an entity apart, but a society of selves, the selves being con- 
stituted of the manifold interests which relate the living organ- 
ism to the life of the world. Thus every person has as many 
selves as he has possessions and functions. “A man’s Me is the 
sum total of all that he can call his, not only his body and his 
psychic powers, but his clothes and his house, his wife and chil- 
dren, his ancestors and friends, his reputation and works, his 
lands and horses, and yacht and bank account.’ There are as 
many social selves in a person as there are groups to which he be- 
longs, or as there are persons with whom he is acquainted. There 
is in this description of fact an effective answer to those who 
question how the thinking of an individual can have social sig- 
nificance, or how religion is social in its nature. It is no longer a 
problem as to how an isolated being gets out of his inclosed 
isolation into effective relation with his fellows. He is already, 
in his very nature, identified with them and they with him, yet 
each person is unique in the precise character of these relations, 
and in their extent and function. Such a psychology has no 


3 Psychology, I, 291. 
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difficulty in making clear the reality of human sympathy and of 
a socially shared life. It provides the solution to a problem and 
an inconsistency which the associational psychology of Ben- 
tham and Mill could not resolve. 

In his Varieties of Religious Experience James gave the 
answer once and for all to those who conceive it possible or 
desirable to limit religious experience to a single pattern, or to 
a defined body of doctrine. Here are arrayed the once-born and 
the twice-born, the pietists and the rationalists, the Catholics 
and the Protestants, the Christians and the Moslems, the 
mystics and the apostles of good works, the New Thought cults 
and the Evangelicals. The religious lives of men are seen to be 
their lives of aspiration, of defeat and recovery, of fantasy 
and heroic labor in pursuit of beckoning ideals. The terms of 
the description of their own emotions are the terms of their re- 
spective cultures and of their education and powers of self- 
analysis. 

The conception of a finite God was another distinctive con- 
tribution of James to religious liberalism, not that he thought 
of it as such a contribution but because the idea is one which 
tends to release religious attitudes from the difficulties inherent 
in traditional supernaturalism with its doctrines of perfection- 
ism, absolutes, and fixed decrees. James could not fit the facts 
of the world and life as he observed them to the idea of an infi- 
nite, all-good, all-powerful, all-wise God. Neither could he under- 
stand the struggle and tragedy of human life in the traditional 
conception which viewed deity as complete and self-sufficient. 
In a memorable passage, dealing with the question, “Is Life 
Worth Living?” he says: 

God himself, in short, may draw vital strength and increase of very 
being from our fidelity. For my own part, I do not know what the sweat 
and blood and tragedy of this life mean, if they mean anything short of 
this. If this life be not a real fight, in which something is eternally gained 
for the universe by success, it is no better than a game of private theatri- 
cals from which one may withdraw at will. But it feels like a real fight,— 
as if there were something really wild in the universe which we, with all 
our idealities and faithfulnesses, are needed to redeem. 
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These words also suggest the belief in the freedom of the will, 
that is, the possibility of setting up in imagination ends or plans 
of action which by our endeavor and fidelity we may realize. 
Such ends are not magical ideas unrelated to past experience, 
but are, rather, stages in an outreaching process of imaginative 
and practical reconstruction of experience. 

Professor Dewey, in A Common Faith, has recently added 
another chapter to the interpretation of religious liberalism. 
He emphasizes the obstacles which supernaturalism puts in the 
way of the freedom of the individual. Supernaturalism involves 
the assumption of a completed, authoritarian system of goods 
already set up. It tends to fix traditional forms of thought and 
to coerce belief and action into its pre-established frame. The 
consequence is an exaggerated sense of dependence and obedi- 
ence in man which inhibits vital idealism and free, creative 
growth. This supernaturalism has diverted human effort from 
the quest for the discovery and pursuit of realizable goods to the 
search for proofs of the existence of a God and for ways of con- 
formity to his will. The result of these inquiries admitted by 
the theologians and metaphysicians themselves has been elabo- 
rate rationalizations which remain inconclusive and conflicting. 
These systems of theology end in new and impossible demands 
upon “faith,” or lead to some form of pious mysticism or 
agnosticism. If they are taken as proving their claims they only 
bind men the more tightly in subjection and passive obedience. 

Professor Dewey turns from religion so conceived and gives 
his attention to the religious—the religious quality in experi- 
ence. This he finds in the effort to secure satisfying values in 
life as we mortals live it, and in the discovery of the ways and 
means of stabilizing and enhancing these values. In this en- 
deavor he finds the great instrument to be scientific method, 
which has already contributed so much to an understanding of 
the nature of the world and of man and has provided effective 
means for producing the material necessities of life, for promot- 
ing health, for furthering education, communication, and the 
arts. The invention of machinery has lifted the burden of un- 
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told drudgery from men and has guaranteed the possibility of 
supplying the basic essentials for elemental needs if a just sys- 
tem of distribution can be attained. 

This scientific method is the direct heir of the reasonableness 
of the earlier stage of liberalism. In the period since Locke it 
has been developed into a far more adequate and fruitful 
process. This method has enabled man to see something of the 
dimensions of space and time within which his life moves, and 
to appreciate better the long ascent of the race by means of the 
creation of tools, language, and social organization. It has been 
anything but a smooth evolution. One charge brought against 
liberalism is that it has taken progress for granted and has failed 
to recognize the tragic and the demonic aspects of existence. 
Certainly James and Dewey have not minimized the tragic 
features. The latter constantly reminds us that life is hazard- 
ous, precarious, fateful, but he does see something more than 
gloom. He knows that there is some stability, some fruition, 
some achievement, some eventuation of plans and ideals, and 
he makes it clear that human beings can do something to 
further these more satisfying experiences. He has expressed his 
faith in the possibility of liberalism in social action, in his 
recently published lectures on this subject. That faith concerns 
the intelligent control of the distribution as well as the produc- 
tion of material goods, and also the extension of opportunities 
of sharing in all cultural goods and idealities. 

The problem of the distribution of goods is the acute eco- 
nomic question at the present time. It is made difficult by the 
extreme development of individualism and the laissez faire atti- 
tude in business and industry. The failure of liberalism has been 
inferred from the injustices which have appeared in this de- 
velopment, but it may be too early to judge whether these 
injustices may not be overcome by intelligent modification of 
the system under which they arose. There are those who despair 
of the application of the scientific method to the social order, 
and it may be that no particular form of that method now in 
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operation is sufficient to meet the need—but the scientific meth- 
od has already found ways of adapting itself from use in the 
physical sciences to the field of the biological sciences, and has 
made beginnings, at least, in the social sciences. It is a feature 
of the liberal attitude that it has the courage to adventure into 
new fields and nowhere with greater determination than in 
those regions which affect human welfare so much as do social 
customs and institutions. In a society with as much experience 
and success in democracy and social change as in the United 
States it is scarcely likely that communism or fascism can be 
precipitated without a more thorough trial of experimentation 
in conscious social adjustment to present needs. 

The more immediate concern in this discussion of religious 
liberalism is the recognition of the relation of the religious inter- 
est and the economic. It is just because economics is so vital to 
human welfare that it becomes a religious problem. If the two 
could be separated in real life they might be separated in 
theory. But since the material conditions so vitally condition 
the freedom or the servitude of moral and spiritual interests 
these material conditions definitely involve man’s chances of 
realizing religious values. An inheritance from the continuation 
of the old individualism is the fallacy expressed in the saying 
“business is business.’ That saying implies that business has 
the right, because it so largely has the power, to dictate the 
separation, if not the subjugation, of moral and religious inter- 
ests. It is undoubtedly true that free religious thought and ex- 
pression are now compromised by intimidation in more or less 
subtle ways by the influence of concentrated wealth. Religious 
idealism is concerned with the whole man. No human interest 
is foreign to it. Health, education, politics, peace, industry and 
business are integral to the realization of the good and satisfying 
life. Indeed, the religious attitude, in the sense here employed, 
makes its own demand within the economic field itself, for busi- 
ness cannot successfully operate without at least a modicum of 
regard for human rights and welfare, as is shown by the con- 
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cessions of capital to labor in matters of wages, hours, and 
working conditions. The meaning of a “living wage” lies in the 
recognition of the fact that human beings may justly demand 
humane consideration. 

Professor Merriam has shown the interdependence of politics 
and economics, and Professor Hocking has shown that eco- 
nomics involves the whole man.‘ It need scarcely be said that 
this conception of the relation of the religious to other concerns 
is not a demand of any religious dogma or institution but is 
rather just the statement of fact about the interdependence of 
human values, and of the conception of religious values as 
identical with the whole scope of human values in their most 
ideal formulation and outlook. It is an assertion of the identity 
of the sacred and the secular. Wherever men seek emancipation 
and release for the discovery and furtherance of a more ideal life 
there is a religious quest. Wherever and whenever it is possible 
to affirm and enhance the possession of genuine values, there is 
opportunity for religious symbolization and celebration. Effec- 
tive dramatization and artistic representation of these values is 
religious whether it occurs in a church or in a theater.’ 

Religious liberalism does not accept the traditional doctrine 
of original sin. Social psychology recognizes the process of con- 
ditioning through social heredity but makes it clear that this 
conditioning does not always weight the personality of the child 
in one direction alone. Life is mixed and the individual born 
into the family and its associated life is the center and object 
of many influences. Some of them are good and some are bad. 
A child has a better chance to form good habits and attitudes 
in a wholesome and cultivated family but sometimes such a 
child suffers from indulgence or from associations at school or on 
the street. The environment for any person is complex and 


4C. E. Merriam, “Putting Politics in Its Place,” International Journal of Ethics, 
January, 1936; W. E. Hocking, ‘The Future of Liberalism,” Journal of Philosophy, 
April 25, 1935. 

5 Ames, “Religious Ceremonials,” in W. C. Bower’s The Church at Work in the 
Modern World. 
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children in the same home may be influenced by different fac- 
tors in that environment, which is the same thing as saying that 
the nature and activity of a person help to select the environ- 
ment to which he responds. The doctrine of original sin is a 
striking illustration of the way an idea long believed and deeply 
held may fetter the souls of men. It has served to bar the door 
to opportunity, it has cut the nerve of hope by imposing the con- 
viction of being fated to an evil end, it has imposed endless pen- 
ances upon normal people, and it has made religion a dour and 
joyless thing. This doctrine has affected legislation, and has 
thwarted efforts at reform. It has taken the particular, plural 
sins of men and grouped them all together under the capitalized 
word, Sin, and then constructed amazing doctrines of the neces- 
sity of supernatural grace to make atonement and salvation 
possible! From all this, religious liberals pray, ‘‘Good Lord, de- 
liver us!” 

That the world of human conduct and relations is mixed as 
to the goods and evils in it seems plain enough. They may be 
called natural goods and evils, since they seem to appear in all 
societies and at all levels. They are “the wheat and the tares,” 
and just as it is possible to take wild wheat and cultivate it into 
better wheat, so it is possible to select the goods of human life 
and nourish them into better goods. As art develops beauty, as 
science increases truths, so religious values may be multiplied 
and enhanced. This increment of values may be called the incre- 
ment of the divine in life. C. DeLisle Burns, in his book, The 
Horizon of Experience, in the chapter on religion, says: “Deity 
is ‘made’ in the sense in which beauty in a work of art is made. 
Clearly in some sense deity is found, but not without some pre- 
liminary creative act of minds. The sacred, for example, is 
anything made sacred by the power which the minds of men put 
into it.” For Professor Dewey, the idea of God, or the idea of 
the divine, is the idea of “ideal possibilities unified through im- 
aginative realization and projection.” He suggests that the 
power and significance of the traditional conceptions of God 
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may be due to the ideal qualities referred to by these concep- 
tions, to the values to which we are supremely devoted when 
these values take on unity. The hypostatization and projection 
of a unified system of values is then easily made. God is such 
an ideal, divine reality. 

Such a conception of God, or the divine, gives organization 
and support to religious values and at the same time allows 
freedom for further growth and enrichment of experience. It is 
compatible with a certain type of mystical experience, that is, 
of that elevating and ecstatic experience which comes with the 
contemplation of the sublime in nature or with participation 
in some climacteric event in human discovery or achievement. 
This conception of the divine derives meaning from the aspira- 
tions and heroic devotion of men in all significant pursuits, and 
unifies their idealistic endeavors into a significant “kingdom of 
ends.” Religious leaders at the present time are much con- 
cerned over the loss of dynamic and vitality in religion. Some 
think to secure it by more strenuous adherence to the tradi- 
tional doctrines, but they do not reckon with the vast change 
which has come in our intellectual climate, especially in the last 
century. There is no doubt that the loss of the traditional faith 
has left many people confused and rudderless, and they are find- 
ing that there is no adequate satisfaction in mere excitement or 
in flight from their finer ideals. They crave a sense of deeper 
meaning and direction for their life. Religious liberalism, not as 
a cult but as an attitude and method, turns to the living reali- 
ties in the actual tasks of building more significant individual 
and collective human life. 

Protestantism may be regarded as a long struggle to achieve 
religious freedom. Successive movements have attempted to 
throw off forms or dogmas which bound the spirit. All of these 
movements sought their freedom in a return to essential Chris- 
tianity but all in turn found themselves bound again by the fixa- 
tion of customs and beliefs. Liberalism today makes bold to 
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seek again the religious quality of that transforming movement, 
but it seeks for that quality not in the letter but in the spirit. 
Scholarship has released the personality and the spirit of Jesus 
from an authoritative text and institution. Now it is something 
other than miracles and a martyr’s death that makes him divine. 
It is the quality of his soul and his estimate of his fellow-men 
as worthy of a friendship unto death; it is his refusal to think of 
himself as their master, and his willingness to be their friend; 
it is most of all his readiness to subject himself with them to the 
freedom that comes by truth, and to the justification by which 
wisdom proves itself. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 




















THE MEASUREMENT OF ETHICAL INCON- 
SISTENCY IN MARRIAGE 


CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 


HE lot of the sociologist is not a happy one. Physical 

scientists, like their fellow-moderns, are caught in the 

present cultural confusion and are often bewildered by 
the inconsistencies revealed by their delicate measuring instru- 
ments. Sociologists, however, have confusion as part of the very 
subject matter of their science, and in attempting to describe 
the inconsistencies of modern thought and practice they have 
only the crudest of measuring devices to aid them. Perhaps 
none of the inconsistencies in modern culture is more significant 
than that concerned with marriage, or more worthy of a humble 
attempt at analysis and measurement. 


CULTURAL CONFUSION 


It is impossible to understand the perplexing problems of 
modern family life without an awareness of the rich and varied 
cultural heritage that has accumulated through the ages in re- 
gard to the family institution. Present-day attitudes and prac- 
tices have their sources in the customs of preliterate peoples. 
These customs were modified by the contributions of Hebrews 
and Greeks. From the patriarchal family life of Rome came 
other contributions to the stream of culture. Christian asceti- 
cism rendered marriage a lower state than celibacy, put woman 
under suspicion of being the source of all evil, and created a 
moral dualism in regard to the good and bad woman that per- 
sists down to the present day. 

To this mixture of cultural elements was added the influence 
of barbarian peoples with their marriage of purchase and con- 
tract, the sacramental theory of the Middle Ages, and the 
marriage of convenience, resting primarily on economic con- 
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siderations. The cult of the Virgin and the romanticism of the 
Troubadours were blended with the leisure-class ideal of the 
delicate, sheltered woman of the Victorian age. To this com- 
plex mixture, largely patriarchal in character, was added the 
nineteenth-century feminist movement, born of the Industrial 
Revolution and of the democratic spirit. 

Much of our thinking in regard to family life is as inconsistent 
and garbled as would be a hurried stenographic report of a dis- 
cussion between Pericles, Augustine, Peter Lombard, Arch- 
bishop Hayes, Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, Bertrand Russell, H. L. 
Mencken, and Karl Marx. It is no wonder that women in par- 
ticular find themselves confused as to their place in the modern 
world. From cultural confusion has sprung diversity of function 
and an increase in the number of réles open to the married 
woman. 

MARRIAGE ROLES 


It is useful to analyze the adjustment problems of the modern 
married woman with reference to three marriage réles. A mar- 
riage réle is a useful fiction, for few women may be classified 
unambiguously with reference to such a réle. To demand a 
clear-cut classification is to misunderstand the concept of the 
“ideal typical’’ as a mental tool in sociology. Many useful con- 
cepts of science, a point, absolute zero, perfect competition, and 
the like, rarely become specific and tangible. We may distin- 
guish then between three réles that may be played by the mar- 
ried woman, each implying certain privileges and certain obliga- 
tions. 

1. The wife-and-mother réle is the traditional réle of the mar- 
ried woman. It implies as privileges security, the right to sup- 
port, alimony in the case of divorce, respect as a wife and 
mother, a certain amount of domestic authority, loyalty of hus- 
band to one who has borne him children, and a more or less 
sentimental gratitude from husband and children. Correspond- 
ing obligations include bearing and rearing children, making a 
home, rendering domestic service, loyal subordination of self to 
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the economic interests of the husband, an acceptance of a de- 
pendent social and economic status, and the acceptance of a 
limited range of interests and activity. 

2. The companion rile is essentially a leisure-class phenome- 
non. The privileges pertaining to this réle include sharing pleas- 
ures with the husband, receiving a more romantic emotional 
response, being the object of admiration, receiving funds ade- 
quate for dress and recreation, having leisure for social and edu- 
cational activity, and the receiving of a certain amount of 
chivalrous attention. On the other hand, it implies as obliga- 
tions the preservation of beauty under the penalty of marital 
insecurity, the rendering of ego and libido satisfaction to the 
husband, the cultivation of social contacts advantageous to him, 
the maintenance of intellectual alertness, and the responsibility 
for exorcising the demon of boredom. 

3. Finally, there is the pariner réle, corresponding to a new 
definition of the cultural situation which is gradually emerging. 
This entails the privileges of economic independence, equal au- 
thority in regard to family finances, acceptance as an equal, 
exemption from one-sided personal or domestic service to the 
husband, equal voice in determining locality of residence, and 
equality in regard to social and moral liberty. The obligation 
side of the balance sheet would include renouncing of alimony 
save in the case of dependent children, a contribution to the 
common fund in proportion to earning ability, acceptance of 
equal responsibility for the support of children, complete shar- 
ing of the legal responsibilities of the family, willingness to dis- 
pense with any appeal to chivalry, abrogation of special privi- 
leges in regard to children, and equal responsibility to maintain 
the family status by success in a career.’ 


PERSONALITY CONFLICT 
Obviously there is much overlapping of these réles and hence 
much greater complexity and confusion and worry. Sociologists 


* Clifford Kirkpatrick, ‘Techniques of Marital Adjustment,” The Modern American 
Family: Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, CLX (March 
1932), 179. 
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are becoming increasingly aware of the fact that personality and 
culture are to a considerable extent two aspects of the same 
thing. There is ample evidence that culture conflict, incompati- 
bility of culture traits, and cultural disorganization in general 
lead to counterparts in personality conflict and personality dis- 
organization. The multiplicity of réles now open to the married 
woman contribute to personality conflict in at least four ways. 

1. One form of personality conflict arises from the fact that 
women have difficulty in choosing between réles. Such indeci- 
sion may be as productive of personality tensions and conflicts 
as frustration. There is reason to think that human beings can 
stand almost any situation which is inevitable, unambiguous, 
and clearly defined. It may be that the unmitigated drudgery 
of the pioneer woman in a patriarchal social order was no more 
disastrous than the effort of a modern wife to decide which of 
the many branches of married life she is going to choose. The 
energy demands of housewives are not as great as formerly and 
work outside of the home may be light, but many women be- 
come exhausted and neurotic in the face of the existing choices 
and contradictions. 

2. Another form of personality conflict based on confusion 
and multiplicity of réles is the frustration of the woman per- 
forming one réle through duty or habit while longing for a differ- 
ent réle. Many a capable woman, with talents fully equal to 
those of her husband, has gone neurotic living her years as a 
housewife in envy of the woman who is a marriage partner. 

3. Again there may be personality conflict by virtue of mis- 
understanding between husband and wife in regard to the réle 
each expects the married woman to play. A woman expecting 
to be a wife and mother may find that her hushand expects her 
to be a partner. 

4. Finally, there is the possibility of ethical inconsistency in 
the sense of attitudes favoring an unfair distribution of obliga- 
tions and privileges. Since a privilege to the wife involves a cer- 
tain obligation on the part of the husband, any disposition on 
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the part of the wife to claim the privileges of more than one réle 
without accepting the corresponding obligations makes for un- 
fairness in the marriage relationship. On the other hand, a wom- 
an who accepts the obligations of more than one réle while being 
denied the corresponding privileges receives an unfair share of 
the satisfaction of marriage as compared with the husband. 
There are women who want to be respected as mothers with- 
out bearing children, receive gratitude without earning it, have 
security as parasites rather than helpmates, be admired in spite 
of obesity and careless dress, be thought attractive in spite of 
ignorance and stupidity, and to receive half or more of the 
family income without any creation of economic goods or serv- 
ices. On the other hand, there are women who bear children, 
perform household drudgery, work as many hours outside the 
home as the husband, maintain personal charm, and demon- 
strate intellectual equality but who are without gratitude, se- 
curity, affection, or recognition. Naturally, it is easy for hus- 
band and wife to regard the distribution of obligations and 


privileges from different points of view. There is reason to think 
that there is a disposition for women to desire the privileges of 
more than one réle and for men to be ethically inconsistent in 
expecting the fulfilment of obligations in more than one rdle. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF ETHICAL INCONSISTENCY 

It is highly desirable that a hypothesis that men and women 
are inconsistent and at odds with each other in regard to the 
distribution of obligations and privileges be checked by quan- 
titative empirical evidence. Relatively few sociological specu- 
lations have been put to scientific tests and, therefore, such 
checks, no matter how crude, are most desirable. The specific 
hypothesis may be worded as follows: There is a tendency on 
the part of women to approve more strongly than men of privi- 
leges of more than one feminine marriage réle. There is a corre- 
sponding tendency on the part of men as compared with women 
to indorse the obligations of more than one marriage réle. Put- 
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ting the matter more briefly: Women want a double dose of 
privilege, and men want them to have a double dose of obliga- 
tion. If this hypothesis is confirmed, much mental discord 
stands explained. 

An instrument for measuring attitudes toward feminism was 
constructed by a somewhat novel method, which has elsewhere 
been described.” The scale contained eighty evaluational propo- 
sitions bearing on the various issues concerned with the status of 
women. Forty propositions were classified by judges as being 
feministic and forty anti-feministic. It seemed desirable to 
classify as many as possible of these propositions into pairs, 
implying the indorsement of either the privileges of more than 
one marital réle or the obligations of more than one marital réle. 
Returns are available from 161 male and 241 female University 
of Minnesota students taking the test in the spring and fall of 
1934. These students were asked to have the scale for measur- 
ing attitudes toward feminism filled out by both parents. Com- 
plete parental returns could not be obtained from all students, 
but blanks were filled out by 152 fathers and 165 mothers of 
spring-quarter university students. A comparison between 
these generation groups is not quite specific since many students 
did not obtain parental returns. The samples are, however, 
probably fairly representative of two generations in middle- 
class families. 

In Table I numbers of propositions are associated when the 
propositions, if both checked, imply indorsement of a double 
dose of privilege or of a double dose of obligation. For example, 
to hold that “women have the right to compete with men in 
every sphere of economic activity” and “alimony is an appro- 


2C. Kirkpatrick and S. Stone, “Attitude Measurement and the Comparison of 
Generations,” Journal of Applied Psychology, October, 1935; Kirkpatrick, “Content of a 
Scale for Measuring Attitudes toward Feminism,” to be published in Sociology and So- 
cial Research, and “Construction of a Belief-Pattern Scale for Measuring Attitudes 
toward Feminism”, to be published in the Journal of Social Psychology. This research 
was made possible by a grant from the Research Fund of the Graduate School of the 
University of Minnesota. 
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priate protection for women as members of the weaker sex’”’ 
implies some slight tendency to indorse both the privileges of a 
partner and the privileges of a wife. Naturally there are circum- 


TABLE I 


PROPOSITION PAIRS IMPLYING PRIVILEGES OF BOTH PARTNER AND WIFE- 
AND-MOTHER ROLES TOGETHER WITH PERCENTAGES OF SUB- 
JECTS INDORSING BOTH MEMBERS OF THE PAIRS 








P 
eo —" yng Percentage | Percentage 
Proposition Pairs Fathers Mothers 


Students Students 
(161) Cases | (241) Cases (152) Cases | (165) Cases 





1-70 “Women have the right to com- 
pete with men in every sphere 
of economic activity” and “Ali- 
mony is an appropriate protec- 
tion for women as members of 
the weaker sex” 





“There should be a strict merit 
system of public appointment 
and promotion without regard 
to sex” and “Alimony is an ap- 
propriate protection for women 
as members of the weaker sex”’ . 





“Women should be given equal 
opportunities with men for vo- 
cational and professional train- 
ing” and “Alimony is an appro- 
priate protection for women as 
members of the weaker sex’’... 





“Regardless of sex, there should 
be equal pay for equal work” 
and “Alimony is an appropriate 
protection for women as mem- 
bers of the weaker sex” 





“Tt is foolish to question the in- 
tellectual equality of women 
with men” and “Alimony is an 
appropriate protection for wom- 
en as members of the weaker 
sex’”’ 





Average of percentages. . . 

















stances in which this would be ethically appropriate. A con- 
siderable number of such somewhat inconsistent indorsements 
would, however, imply a confusion in regard to the marital réles 
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TABLE II 


PROPOSITION PAIRS IMPLYING OBLIGATIONS OF BOTH PARTNER AND 
WIFE-AND-MOTHER ROLES TOGETHER WITH PERCENTAGES OF 
SUBJECTS INDORSING BOTH MEMBERS OF THE PAIRS 
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Proposition Pairs 


Percentage 
Male 
Students 
(161) Cases 


Percentage 
Female 
Students 

(241) Cases 


Percentage 
Fathers 
(152) Cases 


Percentage 
Mothers 
(165) Cases 





. “There is no particular reason 
why a girl standing in a 
crowded street car should ex- 
pect a man to offer her his 
seat” and “It is only fair that 
male workers should receive 
more pay than women, even 
for identical work” 


. “There is no particular reason 
why a girl standing in a 
crowded street car should ex- 
pect a man to offer her his 
seat” and “A woman should 
not expect to go to the same 
places or to have quite the 
same freedom of action as a 
man” 


. “It is degrading for a woman 
to hold a husband by sheer 
physical charm” and “Women 
should accept the intellectual 
limitations of their sex” 


. “As newcomers into industry 
women should accept the ar- 
rangements of men in regard to 
hours and conditions of work” 
and “The husband should be 
regarded as the legal repre- 
sentative of the family group 
in all matters of law” 


. “As newcomers into industry 
women should accept the ar- 
rangements of men in regard to 
hours and conditions of work” 
and “A man has the right to in- 
sist that his wife accept his 
view as to what can or cannot 
be afforded” 
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TABLE I]—Continued 


















Proposition Pairs 


Percentage 
Male 
Students 
(161) Cases 


Percentage 
Female 
Students 

(241) Cases 


Percentage 
Fathers 
(152) Cases 


Percentage 
Mothers 
(165) Cases 































67-76. 


67-22. 


67-32. 


67-40. 


67-56. 


“The working wife who claims 
economic equality has no more 
right to alimony from her hus- 
band than he has right to ali- 
mony from her” and “The hus- 
band should be regarded as the 
legal representative of the fam- 
ily group in all matters of law’’ 


“The working wife who claims 
economic equality has no more 
right to alimony from her hus- 
band than he has right to ali- 
mony from her” and “Far too 
much money is wasted on vo- 
cational and professional train- 
ing for women” 


“The working wife who claims 
economic equality has no more 
right to alimony from her hus- 
band than he has right to ali- 
mony from her” and “It is only 
fair that male workers should 
receive more pay than women, 
even for identical work” 


“The working wife who claims 
economic equality has no more 
right to alimony from her hus- 
band that he has right to ali- 
mony from her” and “On the 
average women should be re- 
garded as less capable of con- 





51.5 


26.9 


50.7 


39.3 





11.8 


2.4 





24.2 


10.9 








tributing to economic anne 
tion than are men” be 


20.3 


32.2 


22.4 





“The io ae wife who claims 
economic equality has no more 
right to alimony from her hus- 
band than he has right to ali- 
mony from her” and “Women 
should always take the passive 
réle in courtship” 


22.4 


23.7 


21.2 





Average of percentages. . . 
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for women and a tendency to indorse double doses of privileges. 
The results are given in the table for the partner and the wife- 
and-mother réle. 

It is apparent from Table I that there is a decided tendency 
in both generations for females to indorse to a greater extent the 
privileges of both the wife-and-mother and partner réles. There 
is also some evidence that the younger generation, disregarding 
sex, is a little more inclined to check fewer pairs which are 
ethically inconsistent. In Table II are presented proposition 
pairs implying a double dose of obligations. It remains to be 
seen whether the sex differences in regard to indorsements re- 
main the same or are reversed when obligations are considered. 

A comparison of Tables I and II reveals the interesting fact 
that in Table II the sex difference is exactly reversed, for the 
males in both generations tend to indorse the obligations of both 
the wife-and-mother and partner réles. Again, the sex difference 
between the two generations is about equal, being only slightly 
greater for the student group. The tendency to ethical incon- 
sistency is again a trifle larger for the older generation, although 
in this case the males rather than females are most inconsistent. 
In Table IIT an analysis is madeof the proposition pairs implying 
privileges of both the partner and the companion rdles. 

Table III reveals again a sex difference in regard to the in- 
dorsement of double doses of privilege. In both generations the 
females are especially inclined to indorse the privileges of both 
the partner and the companion réles. The sex difference is about 
the same in the two generations, but the student generations 
show a slightly greater tendency to ethical inconsistency. The 
corresponding results in regard to indorsement of obligations 
are presented in Table IV. 

The results presented in Table IV present a sharp contrast to 
the evidence in Table III. The males of both generations are 
much more inclined than the females to indorse the obligations 
of both the companion and the partner réles for women. The 
sex difference is about equal in the two generations, and there is 
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TABLE III 


PROPOSITION PAIRS IMPLYING PRIVILEGES OF BOTH COMPANION AND 
PARTNER ROLES TOGETHER WITH PERCENTAGES OF SUBJECTS 
INDORSING BOTH MEMBERS OF THE PAIRS 











Proposition Pairs 


Percentage 
Male 
Students 
(161) Cases 


Percentage 
Female 
Students 
(241) Cases 


Percentage 
Fathers 
(152) Cases 


Percentage 
Mothers 
(165) Cases 





59-36. 


I-42. 


33-36. 


39-42. 


77-36. 





“Tt is desirable that women be 
appointed to police forces and 
impowered to protect the 
rights of women offenders” and 
“A woman to be truly woman- 
ly should gracefully accept 
chivalrous attentions from 
” 


“Women have the right to 
compete with men in every 
sphere of economic activity” 
and “The ‘clinging-vine’ wife 
is justified providing she clings 
sweetly enough to please her 
husband” 











21.7 


24.2 


20.7 


25.0 


25-5 








26.1 





“Regardless of sex, there 
should be equal pay for equal 
work” and “A woman to be 
truly womanly should grace- 
fully accept chivalrous atten- 
tions from men”............ 
“It is absurd to regard obedi- 
ence as a wifely virtue” and 
“The ‘clinging-vine’ wife is 
justified providing she clings 
sweetly enough to please her 
husband” 


27.0 


35-2 





18.6 


29 





“It is mere prejudice which 
prevents women from freely 
taking the initiative in court- 
ship” and “A woman to be tru- 
ly womanly should gracefully 
accept chivalrous attentions 
from men” 


Average of percentages. . 











13.8 
































TABLE IV 
PROPOSITION PAIRS IMPLYING OBLIGATIONS OF BOTH PARTNER AND 


COMPANION ROLES TOGETHER WITH PERCENTAGES OF Sus- 
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JECTS INDORSING BOTH MEMBERS OF THE PAIRS 
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37-34. “There is no particular reason 


37-40. 


48-34. 


48-56. 





. “There is no particular reason 


Proposition Pairs 


why a girl standing in a 
crowded street car should ex- 
pect a man to offer her his 
seat” and “A husband has the 
right to expect that his wife be 
obliging and dutiful at all 
times”...... 


“There is no particular reason 
why a girl standing in a 
crowded street car should ex- 
pect a man to offer her his 
seat” and “It is only fair that 
male workers should receive 
more pay than women, even 
for identical work”’. 


why a girl standing in a 
crowded street car should ex- 
pect a man to offer her his 
seat” and “Women should al- 
ways take the passive réle in 
courtship”... .. eS eee 


“As newcomers into industry 
women should accept the ar- 
rangements of men in regard to 
hours and conditions of work” 
and “A husband has the right 
to expect that his wife be oblig- 
ing and dutiful at all times”. 


“As newcomers into industry 
women should accept the ar- 
rangements of men in regard to 
hours and conditions of work” 
and “On the average women 
should be regarded as less 
capable of contributing to eco- 
nomic productions than are 


Percentage 
Male 
Students 
(161) Cases 


22.9 


Percentage 
Female 
Students 
(241) Cases 


Percentage 


(152) Cases 


Fathers 


23-7 


Percentage 
Mothers 
(165) Cases 


13.9 





9-7 








10.3 
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TABLE IV—Continued 








Percenta, Per 
Be ne Percentage | Percentage 


— . Male Female 
Proposition Pairs Stadente Sendente Fathers Mothers 
(152) Cases | (165) Cases 


(161) Cases | (241) Cases 





48-60. “As newcomers into industry 
women should accept the ar- 
rangements of men in regard to 
hours and conditions of work” 
and “A woman should not ex- 
pect to go to the same places or 
to have quite the same freedom 
of action as a man” 





“The working wife who claims 
economic equality has no more 
right to alimony from her hus- 
band than he has right to ali- 
mony from her” and “A hus- 
band has the right to expect 
that his wife be obliging and 
dutiful at all times” 





“The working wife who claims 
economic equality has no more 
right to alimony from her hus- 
band than he has right to ali- 
mony from her” and “On the 
average women should be re- 
garded as less capable of con- 
tributing to economic produc- 
tion than are men” 





Average of percentages. . . 

















only a slight tendency for the older generation to show greater 
ethical inconsistency. Relatively few propositions on the scale 
reflected companion privileges as contrasted to wife privileges. 
The limited available information is presented in Table V. 
While the available propositions do not reflect very clearly 
the distinction between the companion and wife rdles, it is 
interesting to note that, as in preceding tables, the females of 
both generations are especially inclined to indorse a double dose 
of privilege. This tendency is somewhat more marked for the 
females of the older generation, but is probably not very signifi- 
cant in view of the limited number of proposition pairs. There 
is no significant difference between the two generations as to the 
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proportion indorsing a double dose of privilege. The corre- 
sponding results for proposition pairs implying a double dose of 
obligations are presented in Table VI. 

Table VI as compared with Table V reveals as in preceding 
instances a tendency in both generations for men to indorse a 
double dose of feminine marital obligations under conditions in 


TABLE V 


PROPOSITION PAIRS IMPLYING PRIVILEGES OF BOTH COMPANION AND 
WIFE-AND-MOTHER ROLES TOGETHER WITH PERCENTAGES OF 
SUBJECTS INDORSING BOTH MEMBERS OF THE PAIRS 








Percentage | Percentage 

Proposition Pairs Male Female 
Students Students 

(161) Cases | (241) Cases 


Percentage | Percentage 
Fathers Mothers 
(152) Cases | (165) Cases 





36-55. “A woman to be truly woman- 
ly should gracefully accept 
chivalrous attention from 
men” and “Women should de- 
mand money for household and 
personal expenses as a right 
rather than as a gift” 





“The ‘clinging-vine’ wife is 
justified providing she clings 
sweetly enough to please her 
husband” and “Women should 
demand money for household 
and personal expenses as a 
right rather than as a gift’”’.. . 45.6 28.3 46.1 





Average of percentages...| 42.5 44.9 32.6 45-5 

















which womer indorse a double dose of feminine marital privi- 
leges. The sex differences are about the same in the two genera- 
tions and also the degree of ethical inconsistency. 


IMPLICATIONS OF ETHICAL INCONSISTENCY 
Evidence of a decided ambiguity of marital réles for women 
and of ethical inconsistency in regard to them is revealed in the 
preceding tables. The reader may disagree as to whether vari- 
ous propositions really imply the réle privileges and réle obliga- 
tions to the degree assumed in the discussion. The mass effect 
seems to be clear, however, and lends statistical support to the 
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hypothesis that there is a genuine ethical inconsistency on the 
part of both sexes. 

With mathematical regularity the sex differences are reversed 
when obligations replace privileges in the tables. Women are in- 
clined to cheer for a privilege of more than one marriage rdle. 


TABLE VI 
PROPOSITION PAIRS IMPLYING OBLIGATIONS OF BOTH COMPANION AND 
WIFE-AND-MOTHER ROLES TOGETHER WITH PERCENTAGES OF 
SUBJECTS INDORSING BOTH MEMBERS OF THE PAIRS 














Percentage | Percentage 
Male Female 
Students Students 

(161) Cases | (241) Cases 


Percentage | Percentage 
Fathers Mothers 
(152) Cases | (165) Cases 


Proposition Pairs 





12-18. “Women should be guided by 
men’s view of decency in 
dress” and “Retention by a 
wife of her maiden name is self- 
ish and fanatical”... . . 





. “Contemporary social prob- 
lems are crying out for in- 
creased social participation by 
women” and “On the average 
women should be regarded as 
less capable of contributing to 
economic production than are 
men” 





“Contemporary social prob- 
lems are crying out for in- 
creased social participation by 
women” and “Women should) 
accept the intellectual limita-| 
tions of their sex” 4.9 5:3 4.2 





Average of percentages. .. 8.0 12.9 9.7 

















Men rise to cheer lustily when pairs of feminine obligations are 
paraded. Men want women not only to put their shoulder to 
the wheel but also to pull the wagon. If the samples can be 
regarded as in some degree representative, it would seem that 
the two halves of the population are engaged in a tug of war on 
either side of an abyss of misunderstanding. 

Granted that substantial evidence of ethical inconsistency in 
regard to marriage réles has been presented, then light is thrown 
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on the causation of modern marital discord. Given the tendency 
of women to want the privileges of more than one marriage réle 
and the tendency of men to assign them obligations, it is no 
wonder that there is an argument about who gets cheated in 
marriage. From such arguments, born of cultural confusion and 
a multiplicity of possible réles, arise discord and divorce. 

The difference of opinion between men and women here re- 
vealed and the unfair balance between privileges and obligations 
which doubtless results are due both to the fact that the various 
rdles are not yet clearly defined in terms of obligations and 
privileges and to the fact that more than one réle is now possi- 
bie. While there is nothing inappropriate in an attempt by 
modern women to pursue more than one réle, providing a fair 
balance of privileges and obligations is maintained, it should be 
noted that there was little ambiguity and inconsistency when 
to be a wife and mother was a married woman’s only réle. If 
social and economic trends should force the majority of married 
women into the partner réle, a more generally recognized equi- 
librium of obligations and privileges would probably result. 

There are at the present time certain obstacles which oppose a 
clarification of the situation by wider acceptance of the partner 
réle. These conditions perpetuate the present unfairness in the 
relation between husband and wife in so far as this unfairness is 
based on confusion of réles. Furthermore, they create a dis- 
crepancy between the burden of one family group taken as a 
whole as compared with another. The most important condi- 
tion having these effects is differential reproduction. The fact 
that some adults have children and others do not has upset an 
ancient ethical equilibrium. The woman who bears children 
may also stagger under the obligations of the companion and 
partner réles. She is handicapped as compared with women in 
working outside of the home. Her family group enjoys only a 
single income in spite of increased expenses, and the wages of 
her husband as a provider are probably lowered by the competi- 
tion of married women without children, whose homes are sup- 
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ported by double incomes in spite of freedom from expense of 
offspring. The only solution which would permit a general ac- 
ceptance of the partner réle and a new ethical integration of 
obligations and privileges is some form of endowment of mother- 
hood by the state. 

The future of family relations cannot be predicted, but mean- 
while some knowledge of existing conditions and attitudes paves 
the way for better understanding in the family group and for 
sympathetic insight into the problems of the feminine half of 
the human race. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

















ETHICS AND METAPHYSICS 
DOROTHY WALSH 


‘ ), YHAT is the relation of dependence of ethics upon 
metaphysics? This question cannot be asked of those 
who deny the reality of such a subject matter as 
metaphysics. If, however, metaphysics be accepted as that syn- 
thesis of doctrine which expresses what is ontologically prior in 
any philosophical system, then it will be readily admitted that 
not only ethics but every field of investigation has its meta- 
physical presuppositions. The question initially raised, how- 
ever, intends to ask more than this. It intends to inquire con- 
cerning the degree of dependence of ethics upon metaphysics. 
Is the position of ethics similar, for example, to that of mathe- 
matics or physics or logic, fields of inquiry which, although in- 
volving metaphysical assumptions, are nevertheless relatively 
autonomous and internally intelligible; or is the relation of de- 
pendence in the case of ethics so complete that none of the 
fundamental ethical problems can be solved without prior solu- 
tion of metaphysical issues and that ethics, as a subject matter, 
is not even intelligible except as delineated against the back- 
ground of a metaphysic? 

A survey of the historical material seems to support this 
latter view. Ethical systems have usually been formulated in 
relation to acknowledged metaphysical postulates. Such sys- 
tems are the practical application of some view of the nature of 
reality to the field of human conduct. It is for this reason that 
the historical material of ethics is fairly readily organized into 
types or schools and that this classification receives general ac- 
cord. But it is also for this reason that the advocates of the 
different schools are divided from one another so radically by 
the nature of their pre-ethical postulates that it seems impossi- 
ble, within the field of ethics, to arbitrate their differences. Con- 
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sider, for example, the difficulty of formulating precisely and 
arbitrating effectively the diversity of opinion between David 
Hume and Nicolai Hartmann. 

It is, however, generally admitted that arbitration of ethical 
diversity must somehow be effected. Radical differences of 
opinion on ethical questions cannot be simply asserted. For a 
solution of this difficulty two alternatives present themselves. 
First, it may be assumed that ethics is peculiarly dependent 
upon metaphysics to the extent that its problems are not in- 
telligible except in relation to metaphysical issues. If this is the 
case, the fact should be candidly acknowledged and the task of 
arbitrating ethical diversity, in terms of metaphysical doctrine, 
begun. Second, it may be maintained that any apparent de- 
pendence of ethics upon metaphysics should be interpreted as 
symptomatic of the fact that the real task of ethical analysis has 
scarcely been attempted. According to this view ethics, when 
fully developed, could be a relatively independent field of in- 
quiry, internally intelligible and capable of furnishing a ground 
within itself for the solution of its problems. If this is the case, 
the task of formulating the basic concepts of such an independ- 
ent ethic cannot be too soon undertaken. In other words, there 
seems to be a definite need for the delineation either of a meta- 
physics of ethics or of an autonomous ethics. 

Since the dependence of ethics upon metaphysics can be 
shown to be a real necessity and not merely a historical accident 
only if there are serious theoretical difficulties in the way of an 
independent ethics, this latter possibility should be discussed 
first. If, putting aside metaphysical systems, we ask where we 
should seek material for the construction of an ethical theory, 
two possible sources present themselves. These might be ex- 
ploited independently or in conjunction. There is, first, what 
may be called the general moral experience of mankind. This 
might provide the basis for a naturalistic empirical theory. 
There are, second, the basic ethical concepts of the good and the 
ought. These, accepted as undefined or as indefinable, might 
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provide the primitive ideas for an autonomous field of ethical 
inquiry. 

The initial difficulty of employing the moral experience of 
mankind for the purposes of ethical theory is, of course, that of 
knowing where to look for its expression. This is followed by 
the problem of interpreting that expression without recourse to 
metaphysical notions. One might examine social custom and 
moral practice, particularly as it is embodied in institutions, or 
one might look directly to the empirical nature of man as such 
for the determination of norms. Reliable information regarding 
moral behavior can be obtained. Ethics, however, is not the re- 
port of moral behavior, but the theory of morality, which the- 
ory, as philosophy, must have universality. The material of 
anthropological or sociological study, in order to serve as the 
basis of an ethics, must yield one of two results. Either it must 
show a substantial unanimity of moral idea and practice of all 
races and cultures, or it must show an unmistakable develop- 
ment dominated throughout by the same teleological principle. 
To exhibit either of these results, however, the empirical data 
of the social sciences must be “edited” by some philosopher who 
seeks, in historical process, exemplification of a preconceived 
idea. This preconceived idea is a metaphysical idea. If, on the 
other hand, one attempts the more direct procedure of seeking 
the data of ethical theory in the nature of man as such, the 
situation is also difficult. The man to be examined cannot be an 
active intellect or a windowless monad or a transcendental self 
or even a child of God, for these interpretations are all the out- 
come of metaphysical theories. He must be the empirical man 
of daily experience or of psychological science. Of course a great 
deal can be discovered about this man—for example, that he is 
social and that he has certain desires and needs. But can one 
deduce an ethical theory from this? Ethical literature is full of 
attempts to list the goods of life in scales of ascending value and, 
upon such a basis, to work out social rules which will permit 
greatest satisfaction for all. But what is involved in the con- 
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struction of such a scale? Such a scale is never the simple report 
of majority evaluation. It is supposed to reflect the accumu- 
lated wisdom of mankind or of those who know best. In other 
words, a scale of values which can be of use to an ethical theory 
must be legislative. It seems clear that a legislative scale of 
values must be based on some theory which includes a reference 
to what man can be as well as to what he empirically is. In re- 
ply to this it may be urged that the knowledge of what man can 
be may be derived exclusively from a knowledge of what he is 
by considering the possibility of the full development of his po- 
tentialities. This does not meet the difficulty, since, on purely 
empirical grounds, we have no basis for the selection of certain 
potentialities as superior. The selection, for example, of man’s 
social nature as his most significant trait might provide the con- 
cept of an integrated social order as a criterion of moral value. 
Such emphasis, however, is arbitrary and leaves unsolved all the 
ethical problems of social philosophy concerning the rights of 
individuals as such. All this has, of course, been frequently men- 
tioned and needs no further emphasis. 

It is chiefly a consideration of the difficulties of naturalism 
which has led many philosophers to believe that ethical theory 
cannot be constructed out of simple amoral factual material but 
must begin with notions which are essentially of moral import. 
It has frequently been assumed, however, that ideas such as 
“good” and “ought” may be treated in isolation from any meta- 
physical system and accepted as primitive notions for the con- 
struction of an autonomous ethics. This is not the case. Quite 
apart from the question of whether good and ought are actually 
simple indefinable notions, the attempt to treat them as such 
for the purposes of ethical inquiry must be unsuccessful. No in- 
telligible and consistent ethical theory can be constructed on 
such a basis. The acceptance of good or ought, or both, as prim- 
itive ideas provides no ground for systematic development. 
Such ideas, since they are assumed to have no internal complex- 
ity, are atomic units subject only to such relationships as may 
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be imposed externally. The occurrence of good as an atomic 
term in such a system does not mean that the notion of good is 
clarified since the uniform substitution of any other term for 
good leaves the system of relationships unaltered. 

In the Principia ethica, G. E. Moore insists that there are 
three questions on this subject which must be differentiated. 
What is the nature of the term “good”? What things are good? 
How is the good to be achieved in conduct? Moore places great 
emphasis upon the importance of determining the nature of 
good apart from the ascription of good to things. Nevertheless 
he is not successful in this. Ultimately, he cannot give meaning 
to good except in terms of those things which are good. Moore’s 
initial attempt is to present the notion of good as an absolutely 
indefinable simple. But a judgment which predicates good of 
something in this sense cannot be taken as increasing in any 
way our knowledge of that thing. Such a judgment is either an 
act of pure denotation, “lo good,” or an act of ascription, “this 
is that.” The latter may claim to express an observed differ- 
ence. But what does such a judgment mean? At the very ut- 
most sucha judgment expresses the fact of simpleand inexplicable 
conjunction of diverse entities in the experience of a particular 
individual. 

Since the notion of good, taken as indefinable, has no internal 
meaning, the possibility of elaborating an ethical theory de- 
pends upon the importation of content by the formulation of a 
doctrine concerning what sort of things are good. This involves 
the integration of the idea of good in relation to some general 
theory of the concrete nature of reality. The manner in which 
Moore and his disciples achieve this is by reliance upon unac- 
knowledged empirical data. It is the method of empirical natur- 
alism which is surreptitiously employed to obtain meaning for 
the good. This explains the curious fact that agreement regard- 
ing the indefinable and simple nature of good does not insure 
agreement as to the sort of things which have this character. 
Moore mentions aesthetic enjoyment and personal affection. 
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Ross finds that the only intrinsic goods are virtue, pleasure, and 
insight. Since the relation between goodness and aesthetic ex- 
perience, for example, is external, the ground for the relation- 
ship cannot be determined by a consideration of the meaning of 
either term. Belief in the association must, therefore, rest on the 
empirical evidence of customary conjunction. 

Since, however, the empirical basis for such generalization is 
not acknowledged, this theory is inferior to a candid naturalism 
in two important respects. First, no necessity is felt to furnish 
evidence for the occurrence of events. If, however, the only 
ground for belief that a thing is good is that it has been experi- 
enced as such, some evidence for the occurrence of that constant 
conjunction of character and thing must be provided. Failing 
this we have no general theory and are committed to solipsism. 
Second, no regard is shown for the conditions under which em- 
pirical generalization is meaningful. There can be no generali- 
zation regarding a character which is particular. Even granting 
the complete validity of Moore’s insight on each occurrence of 
his contact with good, we are able to conclude nothing because 
we do not have here a kind of good, which might be identified 
on a later occasion, but a unique non-repeatible simple. With- 
out either rational ground or empirical evidence it is impossible 
to provide for any general connection between character and 
thing or between two exemplifications or instances of a char- 
acter. Equally it is impossible to provide for relationship be- 
tween concepts. It is difficult to see how “good,” as a simpie 
idea, can be related in any meaningful way to the notion of 
“ought.” 

The impossibility of passing from the simple idea of good to 
other ideas, notably the idea of obligation in connection with 
this good, has been recognized by realists who are in sympathy 
with Moore’s point of view. But this difficulty cannot be met by 
accepting ought as a second primitive idea and attempting to 
construct an ethical theory on these two. It has been suggested 
by Laird that the basic moral intuition is the perception of a 
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synthetic relation between maximum possible good and obliga- 
tion to achieve it. How is this synthetic relation to be inter- 
preted? Does it mean that perception of such a good does al- 
ways, as a matter of fact, arouse the idea of obligation? If so, 
the claim that certain natural events occur must be substanti- 
ated by evidence. Even if substantiated, such a conjunction of 
ideas must be interpreted as symptomatic of some deeper reality 
before it can be of value to an ethical theory. Perhaps what is 
intended is that the idea of such a good ought to arouse the 
sense of obligation. But on what is this obligation to the notion 
of obligation grounded? The only possible answer seems to be 
either that there is a relation of genuine entailment between 
good and ought or that the synthetic relationship of these terms 
must be acknowledged as a necessary presupposition of moral 
experience. In the first event, good and ought cannot be treated 
as simple notions but must have internal content and meaning. 
In the second event, the metaphysical basis for ethics is already 
acknowledged. Either of these views necessitates the explana- 
tion of ethical concepts in relation to the general theory of 
reality. 

The argument may be summarized as follows. The develop- 
ment of an ethical theory which is to furnish ethical knowledge 
necessitates that one be able to predicate good or any other 
ethical notion, such as ought, of reality in a meaningful fashion. 
There are only two methods by which to effect the integration of 
ethical concepts in relation to the concrete nature of the real. 
One is the method of empirical naturalism, the other is the 
method of metaphysics. The good is either that which has, as a 
matter of fact, been valued as such, or that which, because of its 
intrinsic nature, is related in meaning to good whether this rela- 
tionship has always been recognized or not. The difficulties of 
naturalism have been indicated above. Metaphysical synthesis 
remains as the only alternative. 

It is necessary to discuss one further point in this connection. 
It might be held that a rejection both of naturalism and of the 
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atomic treatment of ethical notions, such as good and ought, as 
indefinable simples need not necessitate recourse to metaphys- 
ics. Perhaps it might still prove possible to develop a significant 
ethical theory independently of the prior determination of meta- 
physical problems. Such a theory would accept as basic the 
ethical notions of good and ought, regarding them not as inde- 
finable simples but as undefined ideas. Such ideas would sup- 
posedly require no definition for two reasons. First, because 
their nature would be in some sense already known to everyone. 
Second, because the ethical discourse developed on their basis 
would be, indirectly, explanatory of them. Nothing is more 
characteristic of philosophy than this method of dealing with 
ideas. Such an idea as that of “being,” for example, must ulti- 
mately be explained and understood in terms of its context. It 
is, however, extremely doubtful if the ethical notions of good 
and ought are sufficiently ultimate to permit of clarification by 
such a procedure. The evidence for this is to be found in a con- 
sideration of the history of ethical speculation itself. The liter- 
ature of ethics reveals a sharp contradiction and opposition 
between those theories which have accepted the idea of good as 
basic and those which maintain that what is fundamental is the 
notion of obligation, or the ought. In all controversy on this 
matter, the final impasse is reached when it is asked, on the one 
hand, ‘‘What is the good of doing what is right?” and, on the 
other, “Why ought one to pursue the good?” Anyone genuinely 
desirous of ethical knowledge must insist on an answer to both 
questions. An examination of the ethical theories involved re- 
veals the mutually implicative character of the good and the 
ought. Every ethical theory based upon one of these concepts 
contains also an unacknowledged dependence upon the other. 
The interrelation of good and ought should be the very heart of 
ethical theory, but it is not discussed in most ethical speculation 
for the reason that its intelligible discussion takes one out of the 
field of ethics to the consideration of the metaphysical problem 
of the ontological status of the moral agent. It is not the pur- 
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pose of this paper to develop a metaphysics of ethics but rather 
to suggest its necessity. I shall, therefore, attempt merely to 
indicate briefly, through a discussion of ethical theory, the point 
at which such theory, if it is to contribute to ethical knowledge, 
requires metaphysical completion. 

The ethics of duty maintains that a moral agent is one who 
is capable of feeling a direct and unconditional obligation to 
behave or to will in a certain fashion as soon as he understands 
the situation in which he finds himself. He may behave or judge 
in an unfortunate manner through a misunderstanding of the 
social situation, but he can do wrong only by refusing to meet 
the obligatory claim of duty or to obey the voice of conscience. 
Hence this type of ethical theory develops obligation upon two 
levels: first, a moral agent ought to do his duty, which is to fol- 
low the dictates of his conscience; second, a moral agent ought 
to make every effort to improve the accuracy and delicacy of 
his moral perception. Virtue implies a conscientiousness both 
in the cultivation of conscience and in the obedience to con- 
science. 

The advocates of this type of ethical theory have vigorously 
resisted any attempt to reduce the notion of ought to that of 
good. The whole force of moral obligation is that it makes a 
direct and unconditional demand upon the agent quite inde- 
pendently of any consideration of good which may result to 
himself or to another because of the action. It is regarded as 
unnecessary to ask, “What is the good involved in doing what 
is right?” Yet, if the matter be urged, the answer will have to 
be that man ought to fulfil duty because only so can he be a 
moral agent and because there is some intrinsic good attached 
to the being of a moral agent as such. A moral situation makes 
a direct claim on some element in man which he has by virtue 
of his moral activity. The rejection of this claim violates the 
self in its most valuable aspect. Thus the ethics of duty neces- 
sarily contains a dependence on the concept of the good. This 
concept is present in the form of a theory of value to the effect 
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that the integrity of man, considered as a moral agent, is the 
only intrinsic good. Such a good, therefore, takes precedence 
over all others and hence is independent of any consideration of 
good relating to the social consequences of moral action. 

The case is similar with regard to ethical theories constructed 
on the basis of the concept of the good. All such theories con- 
tain an implicit reliance on the notion of ought. It is true that 
man naturally pursues the good or, at least, something taken to 
be good. However, one must insist that knowledge of the com- 
parative value of goods is essential to the moral life and that the 
moral agent is, as such, under obligation to pursue the greater 
or the greatest good. The moral life may be oriented toward one 
ultimate and intrinsic good such as happiness or pleasure or 
beatitude. On the other hand, the task of ethical reflection may 
be to effect the most harmonious and inclusive arrangement of 
relatively independent but compossible goods within the frame- 
work of a given actual world. In either case there is an obliga- 
tion upon man to undertake this task of knowledge and pursuit 
of the greatest good. It is highly doubtful if this obligation can 
be explained away or reduced to anything else. It expresses the 
unconditional duty to be a wise man rather than a fool, and 
furnishes the basis for that paradoxical obligation to happiness 
which is inherent in all hedonistic theories. 

Since good and ought are thus interdependent, ethical theory 
must not only recognize the fact but must explain it. As is evi- 
dent from our discussion, no intelligible synthesis can result 
from the attempt to treat these concepts as simple ideas, ex- 
ternally related. Such ethical concepts must be connected in 
some meaningful way to the nature of the moral agent. The 
good, if it is to be obligatory, cannot be regarded as an isolated 
quality or simple occurrence but must be integral to the being 
of the self which experiences obligation. Moral obligation, on 
the other hand, if it be valuable or a good, must be related to 
the other values of the self. Ethics, then, must explain the mor- 
al agent. But the moral agent cannot be explained without rais- 
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ing the question of his ontological status and his metaphysical 
reality. The necessity for this lies in the fact that the moral 
agent, considered merely as such, is a paradoxical and contra- 
dictory being. Such a being is in actuality less than he ought to 
be, yet in possibility he must already be everything that he 
ought to be. His nature cannot be made intelligible without 
raising, at the very Jeast, the question of possibility and actu- 
ality in relation to reality. This leads one to the heart of meta- 
physical discourse. Furthermore, there is a fact concerning the 
moral agent, generally admitted by all ethical theories, which 
requires the consideration of this abstracted aspect of the self in 
relation to the complete concrete self. The moral réle is a re- 
quirement. Man, for example, may be a musician but man must 
be a moral agent. Yet the ground for such necessity cannot be 
exhibited within an ethical theory which remains merely an 
ethical theory. It is because man is what he is that he must 
assume the réle of moral agent. His significance in that réle can 
be evident only in the light of his total ontological nature. This 
is so even though one’s knowledge of man as moral agent is 
contributory to one’s theory of him as metaphysical entity. 

I shall conclude by attempting to meet two objections which 
naturally arise. The first is partly the result of a misunderstand- 
ing. It protests that an ethical theory is not constructed from 
metaphysical doctrines. It asks from whence one derives one’s 
metaphysical doctrines if not from common-sense experience, 
and further suggests that not only ethical theory but meta- 
physical theory, doctrines of the nature of reality or the being 
of man, are dependent on the knowledge revealed in moral intui- 
tion. It is not the intention of the view here advocated to deny 
this. All philosophical knowledge is dependent upon common- 
sense experience of which the experience of the moral life is 
among the most significant. What is here maintained is that an 
ethical theory, at the philosophical level, is not derived directly 
from the data of the moral life but, rather, indirectly from 
metaphysical doctrines which themselves depend on the general 
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material of experience, including the moral experience. This in- 
direct procedure is necessary because man, as a moral agent, 
cannot be understood except as a consequence of some view of 
man in his total ontological setting. In maintaining that ethical 
theories must be thus indirectly achieved, it is, of course, freely 
admitted that such theories, along with the metaphysical doc- 
trines from which they are derived, must be such as to save the 
phenomena of the moral life and to illuminate common-sense 
experience. 

The second objection protests that ethical problems can be 
solved independently of metaphysical problems. One is remind- 
ed of the uncertain character of metaphysics and the fact that 
its dearest preoccupation is with so-called insoluble problems. 
It is felt that if ethical wisdom must wait upon metaphysics 
then we shall never achieve such wisdom. Surely, it is urged, we 
are not to be condemned to the embarrassment of the early skep- 
tics, who, holding to the Socratic principle that action depends 
on knowledge and despairing of knowledge, were obliged to 
counsel an impossible passivity. The point of view here main- 
tained makes no such preposterous claim as that the individual 
actually first determines his metaphysics, from this develops his 
ethics, and, on the basis of this, decides his moral problems. 
The fact, of course, is that action goes on because it must, mak- 
ing the best of whatever understanding is present. Moral prac- 
tice may show all degrees of ethical insight, and ethical theory 
all degrees of metaphysical illumination. What is here main- 
tained is that, ultimately, no ethical theory can be adequate 
without the explicit statement of its metaphysical beliefs. 


Bryn MAWR 

















ON A FALLACY IN “SCIENTIFIC FATALISM” 


SUSANNE K. LANGER 


IKE a long-forgotten photograph by chance recovered 
—some close friend of far-off days— Professor Perry’s 

Thought and Character of William James suddenly re- 

minds us of that great and genial American whose vivid nature 
dominated an academic era, who always seemed to stand in the 
very center of vital discussions and to see the immediate issues 
that were shaping themselves out of the new ideas and experi- 
ments of his time. Most of these issues, if they have not been 
settled, at least have paled a little, displaced by more crying 
problems, or perhaps obscured by some shift of emphasis, some 
new slant on old ideas; Monism and Pluralism no longer hold 
the philosophical stage, Functional Psychology has become too 
respectable to cause any commotion, even Optimism and Pessi- 
mism nowadays do not force our choice between them. Re- 
vealed Religion and Evolution have fought out their enmity, 
and the former has retreated to its last stronghold in the hills of 
a southerly state. Like a faded photograph, James’s impas- 
sioned letters now show the contours of those philosophical 
chimaeras, as they looked in their young and untried strength. 
But one of the questions that seriously agitated James, 
though little discussed by men of letters at present, is still alive 
and vital to many thoughtful minds: that is the question of de- 
terminism versus true freedom of action. It is a perennial prob- 
lem; for it is not only a theoretical affair, but a moral issue; once 
the philosophers have raised it, the laity cannot forget it. It was 
raised long before there were professional thinkers. The “‘insolu- 
bilium” it presented to James’s generation was merely a new 
version of a Sphynxian riddle. But every option presents itself 
in its peculiar style until it is either resolved or circumvented, 
and this one has met with neither fate as yet. It is to us, as it 
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was to our fathers and teachers, a living problem—the Dilemma 
of Determinism. So, despite its age, I may be pardoned for rous- 
ing this sleeping dog once more, for the purpose of finally dis- 
patching it. 

The doctrine of determinism, in its philosophic form, is a mod- 
ern version of belief in Fate. On the basis of this identification a 
veritable war has been waged between those who, in the inter- 
ests of science, welcomed the idea of a closed causal system, and 
those who, from moral considerations, found it abhorrent. As 
usual, assent and denial were given before anyone made a logical 
analysis of the concepts involved, or traced the actual impli- 
cations of the dogma that is supposed (both by its supporters 
and its haters) to re-establish Fatalism in the modern world. 
Yet these concepts, besides being exciting, are also very interest- 
ing from a logical standpoint. The connection between causal 
determinism and fatalism is not simple—in fact, they have at 
one time stood in contradiction to each other—and their identi- 
fication rests on a genuine, howbeit somewhat “technical,” mis- 
take. A demonstration of this momentous misconception dispels 
the phantom Fate, and shows us once more—if we care to draw 
the moral—how heedlessly the ‘‘will to believe’ outruns logical 
inference, and jumps at the most vigorously beckoning conclu- 
sion. 

It may be well, before challenging the view that determinism 
implies fatalism, to consider the latter in its classical form.’ In 
ancient mythology, the destinies of certain men were laid down 
by the mystic agency of a god; and struggle as they might, these 
men must consummate their assigned triumphs or sufferings, 
though the end might be reached by unpredictable paths. In the 
Christian doctrine of predestination the same fatalistic element 
prevails: it matters not how hard the soul may struggle that is 
initially condemned, or how low the elect may fall through his 

* The relation between these two concepts was recently discussed, and very clearly 


defined, by E. V. McGilvary in his article Freedom and Necessity in Human Affairs, 
which appeared in this journal for July, 1935. 
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own guilt; the conclusion of every career is written in the stars 
before ever the race is run. 

This belief in the omnipotence of destiny has always been 
countered by an equally primitive philosophy of individual ac- 
tion: of responsibility, justice, personal initiative, in short, of 
prevision and purpose within a purely causal, indifferent uni- 
verse. As a man sows, so shall he reap. The very struggle of a 
doomed hero against his fate expresses his unbelief in the abso- 
luteness of doom. The reason why the spectator, knowing the 
end to be inevitable, does not regard the struggler merely as a 
fool, is that he sympathizes with the philosophy of effective ac- 
tion even while he accepts the philosophy of fate. There is a 
strange conflict of two doctrines that seem to be equally funda- 
mental: the belief that man is a puppet in the hands of higher 
powers, and the belief that his future is “Karma,” a function of 
his own deeds, determined wisely or unwisely, for better or 
worse, by his own decisions. 

Ancient mythology and Christian mysticism gradually yielded 
to the conception of a thoroughgoing causal order, wherein the 
power of Words, the agency of charms and curses, have no place 
whatever. The universe of our scientific era is a huge network of 
causal relations, wherein each term, i.e., each physical event, is 
connected directly with its next neighbors: determined by 
events immediately preceding, and itself the origin of the terms 
which immediately follow. In such a world a man’s actions of 
today determine his fortunes for tomorrow. By understanding 
the nature of causal connection, by learning the rules of the cos- 
mic game, he can exploit those relationships, he can play his 
hand in that game. No evil star, no malevolent deity presides 
over his life; no high destiny or heavenly crown is his birthright. 
He must make his bed as he would lie in it. The philosophy of 
causation, which reasons from item to item, has defeated the 
mystical metaphysics of a younger age, which interpreted pres- 
ent and future as the fulfilment of a divine plan—a preordained 
drama, wherein men were merely actors whose parts were writ- 
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ten in advance—a sham battle, like the conflict between Ahura 
Mazda and Ahriman, which must turn against the latter, what- 
ever may occur between the beginning and the end. In the cos- 
mology of science, every occurrence matters; every event creates 
a new situation; and any claim to clairvoyance, beyond a natu- 
ral knowledge of given causes, is humbug and deception. 

A world of causal relations is necessary, indeed, for intelligent 
action, and consequently is a prerequisite for the existence of 
any aim, intent, or responsibility. But there is a joker in this 
deck, nonetheless: the very thoroughness of our belief in cau- 
sation is the joker. For, by this doctrine, every act we perform 
has not only an effect, but a cause as well; it is itself the effect of 
a cause, which in turn is a consequence of an earlier cause, and 
so on ad infinitum. What we do today determines what shall 
happen tomorrow, but since causation is regressive, our deed is 
by no means the ultimate cause; all the causes of our act are 
causes of its consequences. There is an endless chain of causes, 
wherein each link connects any cause in its past with any conse- 
quent in its future, and from given causes there can be only one set 
of effects. If all causes up to a given cross-section of the world’s 
events were known, all consequences would be unequivocally 
determined. So we do, indeed, suffer the consequences of our 
own acts, but we have acted only as the events of our past have 
predestined us to act. The upshot of scientific philosophy, then, 
is that responsibility becomes just as meaningless here as in a 
doom-driven tragedy; our struggle against heredity is as vain as 
the hero’s fight against fate; we are once more the puppets in a 
show, the innocent dupes of destiny. 

This is the doctrine of determinism, which is generally re- 
garded as a modern version of fatalism. Not only for demigods 
and heroes, but for every one of us, the future is established 
from all eternity, and from it there is no escape by wit, or luck, 
or heavenly intervention. Only, it is not a god, a mystic Will, or 
a bad fairy that spells our fate; it is Nature itself that is in con- 
flict with our ideals and ambitions and our dream of freedom. 
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Whatever step we take, whatever we do, say, or even think, a 
world-old decree of Nature stands behind the act. Each word 
and thought, each breath that we draw, realizes an appointed 
occasion. For, in the great world-order, it has causes that could 
have had no other effect than just this one, and anyone who had 
known those causes could have predicted the personal act which 
is their inevitable consequent. 

“Anyone who had known those causes”; this clause conveys 
a crucial assumption in the philosophy which may be termed 
“scientific fatalism’’: the assumption that there is a theoreti- 
cally knowable collection of causes for any act. In the mystical 
order of fate and fulfilment, there is a simple correlation between 
one event of the past—the act of divine or demonic Will that 
creates the destiny by fiat—and one event of the future, the 
dramatic climax which completes it. Whatever may be the 
source of the oracle that declares such a predetermined fate, the 
connection between the spell which is the cause and the disaster 
or triumph that is its effect is a simple relation between two 
terms. The nature of this relation is mystical, for it does not 
postulate a causal chain wherein every link follows necessarily 
and unequivocally from a first cause. The links are variable; the 
end may come about by one means or another; if there be inter- 
ference with one line of approach, another will be taken. The 
only certain consequence of the first event is the last. When this 
relationship has been declared to us, we can grasp its logical 
structure: the end follows simply—though we know not why— 
from the beginning. The hero may know his fate, or not know 
it, his knowledge has no bearing at all on the final act. Other 
people may know it, but their knowledge has no causal connec- 
tion with his doom. At most, it may alter the way this doom is 
accomplished. Had Oedipus not been exposed in the forest, he 
would not have met his father as a stranger on the road; but he 
would presumably have slain him in civil strife, or by some 
gymnastic accident, or in his cups. The foreknowledge on the 
part of his elders could alter only the manner, not the naiure, of 
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his destiny. The cause of his mischance was solely a work of the 
Fates. If the decree of these mystic beings was known, as it was 
supposed to be upon the word of the oracle, then the future 
event which it determined could be known just as surely: for 
here was one cause and one effect, and nothing else was relevant 
to the occurrence of the latter, than the fact that this cause was 
given. 

It is different with scientific determinations. Surely, every 
act has a cause; and if the total state of the universe at any time 
before the occurrence of an act could be known, the act could be 
theoretically foreseen. But if there were such knowledge on the 
part of any human being, this knowledge itself would constitute 
an item in the “total state of the universe,” and would alter the 
conditions of which the act in question was supposed to be a 
result. Let us say, then, that what is to be known is the state of 
the universe, including our knowledge of the future act and its 
relation to the given state. But this complex, if it be known, 
again becomes augmented by the knowledge of which it is the 
object. Such a “total state of the universe” is what Whitehead 
and Russell have called an “‘illegitimate totality,” a whole which 
cannot be theoretically constructed.’ Present knowledge of the 
future is itself a cause of events in the future; therefore it cannot 
be knowledge of all the causes that operate upon the future. 
Quite aside from the human impossibility of knowing more than 
a negligible amount about the state of the universe at any time, 
even a hypothetical supermind could not know that total state, 
because such a total would have to include the knowledge itself. 
In short, there is no such totality. 

There are certain events which can be predicted with fair 
accuracy, because we have learned that only a certain class of 
previous events is causally relevant to them, and that our 
thoughts and feelings, our knowledge or ignorance, are not in 
this class. Notably in physical science the relevant antecedents 


2 Cf. Principia mathematica, Vol. I, chap. ii, for the original statement of the fallacy 
of types; or, for a somewhat simplified version, R. M. Eaton’s General Logic. 
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of an event may be known, and the knowledge of them add 
nothing to them, so the event may be predicted. Yet every 
scientific prediction is made with the tacit reservation: ‘Other 
things being equal.’’ The expression ‘‘other things”’ refers to the 
immense body of relevant facts which is steady and familiar 
enough to be presupposed without explicit mention. There is a 
constant environment wherein the causal connection takes 
place. This environment is itself a complex of causes for any 
event that occurs in it; the slightest change in it creates a new 
causal nexus, and stands out as a definite new agency. 

Now, in the case of personal activities, although we have un- 
doubtedly a perfectly good causal progression, wherein each 
member is unequivocally determined by certain preceding mem- 
bers, it is not true that the determining complex may be known, 
for in the causation of personal acts this knowledge is not itself 
irrelevant, as it is in physics. The environment of the causal 
process is changed by a knowledge of causal connections; the 
knowledge itself destroys the original situation. Even as we 
think and learn about the consequences of our present activities, 
we are altering the sum total of those very activities. To collect 
the premises, the relevant causes, of our own future is like carry- 
ing water in a sieve; there is no steady environment wherein any 
given cause may be said with certainty to entail one definite 
effect, so long as that effect is in the future. The sort of predic- 
tion that rests on the understanding: “Other things being 
equal,”’ is unattainable in ethics and social science, because 
other things are never equal. Our very apprehension of the immi- 
nence of a future act changes the environment which makes the act 
imminent. 

Only in so far as our knowledge is not itself a relevant factor, 
can future effects of present human situations be foreseen; that 
means that at best we can foresee developments along very gen- 
eral, broad lines, with plenty of leeway for ‘‘chance variations.” 
That is why we can predict social events only with the sort of 
accuracy that belongs to statistical calculations, never with the 
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precision of a laboratory experiment: “If this, then that, other 
things being equal.”’ If by the predictability of an event we 
mean its unfailing consequence upon known causes, then we 
must admit that personal acts are not only practically unpre- 
dictable, because of the immense complexity and variety of their 
causes, but theoretically as well, because “‘all the causes of an 
act,” before the act itself has taken place, form an “‘illegitimate 
totality.” 

But this does not mean that acts are not causally produced, 
that they spring from chance, caprice, or nothing at all. Every 
act undoubtedly has a gapless family tree of responsible ances- 
tors, and is unambiguously determined by them. But this de- 
tailed, complete, and flawlessly rational determination is not ac- 
cessible to our view except in retrospect, since any access to it 
in advance of its completion would destroy it. 

“Determinism” is the assumption that every event has imme- 
diate causes through which it may be completely understood. 
This appears to be a tenable thesis and, for all scientific pur- 
poses, an indispensable one. But the supposed implication that, 
if an event is thus determined by its immediate antecedents, it 
must be predictable from them, rests on a fallacy, and the fal- 
lacy in its turn rests on a hasty generalization from physical 
science, where predictability does happen to go with determi- 
nateness. In the sphere of human activity it does not. There 
the future is necessarily obscure, although the past might theo- 
retically be understood in every detail. 

The sting of ‘“‘Determinism’”’ lies in the notion that the future 
is really predictable,’ that only our ignorance hides it from us, 
and that somewhere—in the mind of God, perhaps—it is already 
known. Since causality is transitive, the “ultimate cause” of 
any act may be traced back to the causes of its causes, etc., and 

3 Cf. William James, “The Dilemma of Determinism,” in The Will To Believe (New 
York, 1897), p. 152: “If we are determinists, we talk about the infallibility with which 
we can predict one another’s conduct; while if we are indeterminists, we lay great stress 


on the fact that it is just because we cannot foretell one another’s conduct . . . . that life is 
so intensely anxious and hazardous a game.” 
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we may choose at random any “totality” of facts in the remote 
past as the starting-point for predicting any act in the future. 
But in truth the “totality” of cumulative causes breaks up at 
exactly the point which is, for the knower, the present; for here 
his knowledge enters in as a fact, and makes the “totality” im- 
possible. 

It is a short step from the belief that the future is predictable 
by knowledge of a remote past to the belief that the future is 
peculiarly determined by some pre-eminent moment of the 
world’s past history (this being simply the “totality of facts” we 
happen to have chosen); and by a figure of speech, to regard any 
future act as “decreed” in that pre-eminent moment. This is the 
line of argument whereby determinism has become identified 
with the doctrine of scientific fatalism. But all that the old and 
the new concept of fatalism really have in common is the notion 
of “doom,” the notion that some future act, known or unknown to 
the agent of it, is somewhere already entertained as inevitable. 
The fact that, in the fatalistic drama, a man may know his fate 
and struggle against it, though his knowledge and his struggle 
are not causally relevant to it at all, whereas in a deterministic 
universe the knowing and the struggle are part of the immediate, 
relevant environment, and determine the future just as much as 
they, in turn, were determined by their past—this fact is over- 
looked in drawing the analogy. Yet this indifference of interven- 
ing events is the essence of true fatalism. Determinism merely 
maintains that what we will do tomorrow is just what we will do 
tomorrow, and nothing else, and that if we knew how we were 
going to do it, we would know what it was going to be. This is 
really not a very radical or debatable proposition. The thesis of 
classical fatalism, on the other hand, is that we know certain 
acts are going to be performed tomorrow; how they will come 
about is obscure and indifferent. Their causal origin is in a sin- 
gle past event and operates in advance of the natural order, 
forcing that order into compliance with the mystic connection. 
Truly, all that pure determinism and fatalism hold in common 
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is the notion that past and future are causally connected, so that 
the future may be predicted from the past; and in a completely 
causal universe, the latter half of that contention breaks down 
for the case of human activities. 

A purely retrospective determinism loses all dramatic inter- 
est. It escapes between the horns of the dilemma which William 
James constructed for it,‘ and rests in the prosaic safe haven of 
common sense. Everything a man does could be understood if 
we had enough scientific insight; that is really all it claims. The 
supposed consequence, that it makes no difference whether we 
exert outselves or not, belongs to fatalism, for in a genuine deter- 
minism every exertion has some effect, and just what this will be 
depends on certain attendant causes, and is not knowable. Now, 
if determinism does not entail predictability of the future, there 
is no pragmatic difference between it and its alternative, inde- 
terminism’; since even an indeterminist would hardly be ready 
to ascribe a complete lack of cause or motive to acts which are 
accomplished, and maintain that they did not happen “some- 
how,” i.e., that they happened, but happened in no way at all. 
The choice between an indeterminate future and a determinate 
unpredictable future is really what James himself has called a 
“dead option’’; his own desire “that things not yet revealed to 
our knowledge may really in themselves be ambiguous,” is in 
violation of all pragmatic principles, for “ambiguous” could 
have no meaning for him except in relation to knowability, and 
things “really in themselves” are absolutistic chimeras. What 
can true ambiguity of the future mean, upon the pragmatist 
theory of truth, but genuine radical unpredictability? In a 
thoroughgoing determinism, we do not even have to assume this 

4Op. cit. 

5 The identity of determinateness with predictability is taken for granted by Pro- 
fessor McGilvary, when he says (0p. cit., p. 384) “‘. . . . the smallest events in the physi- 
cal world are matters of chance in the literal sense of the word. The exact movements of 


an electron can no more be predicted by the physicist than the exact d te of a man’s 
death can be foretold by an actuary.” 


6 Op. cit., p. 150. 
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unpredictability by any “hazard of faith’’; it is demonstrably 
there. 

The revolt against determinism is really a sentimental revolt 
against scientific fatalism, with which it has become fused in the 
philosophical imagination. We can certainly no longer accept 
James’s statement that “Fortunately, no ambiguities hang about 
this word or about its opposite, indeterminism Their cold 
mathematical sound has no sentimental associations that can 
bribe our partiality in advance.”” Two pages after this praise of 
impartiality, he speaks of ‘the deterministic sentiment,” and 
tells us that “What makes us... . determinists or indeter- 
minists, is at bottom always some sentiment like this.” 

The fact is that the very essay from which I quote these re- 
marks has been enough to endow determinism, for a generation 
after, with all the terrors of fatalism: predestination, the coun- 
cil of the gods, inescapable fortune, doom. But what is Fate 
without the Oracle? What is Fortune without the fortune-teller, 
or Doom without a decree? The predictability of the future, the 
notion that it is already accomplished for some mind, human or 
divine, that our ignorance of it is merely human limitation, 
makes us feel like fools of heaven, puppets in a divine comedy or 
tragedy. But any power of prevision is limited to a proper part 
of the determinate world, namely, the realm of mechanical 
events, facts. So, since the “‘total sum of causes of a future act” 
cannot be constructed, the melancholy determinist knows no 
more than his sanguine brother, the indeterminist. And if the 
god have a scientific secret, he need not guard it in his holy 
bosom lest the Sybil betray it; for it is beyond logic and lan- 
guage, in the limbo of the Inconceivable. 


RAMCLIFFE COLLEGE 
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UNIONISM AND SEPARATISM IN ETHICS 


J. H. MUIRHEAD 


ROFESSOR LAIRD suggests, in the Introduction of his 
P book that has just been published,’ that the political 
struggle that is going on all over the world between union- 

ism and separatism has its analogy in the present condition of 
ethics. By the end of last century the older utilitarianism 
founded on the idea of pleasure, as the summum bonum and the 
underlying principle of all moral judgments, may be said to have 
been dead. Yet the ethics of self-realization which superseded it 
resembled it in being founded on the idea of an ultimate, all- 
uniting good. More recently this idea has been challenged in the 
interest of a separatism which seeks to vindicate for the idea of 
“right,”’ as something unique and irresolvable into any other, a 
place side by side with the idea of “good.” Many have been 
deeply impressed by the contentions of what has come to be 
known as the “New Intuitionism,” and those who disagree with 
the extreme position that ideas about right have nothing to do 
with ideas about good are agreed that something must be done 
about it. Two ways have suggested themselves: either frankly 
to give up the attempt at unification and content ourselves with 
an empirical, undogmatic treatment of the whole subject, a kind 
of new phenomenology of ethics; or, remaining firm in the belief 
that the only salvation is in unionism of some kind, yet ad- 
mitting weakness in the form it has hitherto taken, to look for a 
surer ground of it in a wider treatment of the whole idea of good 
than it has hitherto received, in other words in a philosophic 
theory of value in general. In a former book? Dr. Laird had led 
us to hope that the latter would have been his line in meeting 


t John Laird, An Enquiry into Moral Notions (London: George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., 1935). 
2 The Idea of Value (1921). 
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the new situation when he returned to the problem of moral 
value. It was, therefore, at first with a certain disappointment 
that I read in his Introduction to this later work that he pro- 
posed on the contrary ‘“‘to renounce his past im toto”’ and to 
attempt a wholly untendentious treatment of his subject. 
Whether he has succeeded or whether it is possible to succeed in 
such an attempt is a question to which I hope to return. Mean- 
time, I wish to say that any such feeling of disappointment was 
largely mitigated by the success he has attained within the lim- 
its he thought to be setting himself. I doubt if there is any living 
writer who could have done more alike by reason of the subtlety 
of his powers of analysis, his wide and accurate familiarity with 
classical British moralists, his resources of apt and witty illus- 
tration and of fresh epigrammatic phrasing, and, finally, of his 
tolerance of the most diverse views and his modesty in the asser- 
tion of the claims of his own. In every page of his book new 
questions are raised and have fresh light thrown upon them; and 
the whole leaves the reader with the liveliest sense of the vitality 
of the issues involved in present-day ethical theory and the im- 
portance of his book. 

The ‘moral notions” that the author proposes to ‘examine 
and cross-examine” are those of vir.ue, duty, and well-being, to 
which the three parts of the book, called respectively the theory 
of aretaics, of deontology, and of agathopoeics, correspond. 

Part I opens with a chapter on general considerations relating 
to the nature of character, in which the “inescapable moral dif- 
ference between ‘outward’ and ‘inward’ ”’ and more particularly 
that between “an inward motive that remains secret and one 
that does not” are emphasized. In passing in the next chapter 
to the classification of the virtues, the writer takes the earliest 
opportunity to hoist his separatist colors by disowning N. Hart- 
mann’s treatment of the subject on the ground that “unity and 
gradational order are likely to remain perplexing and with very 
little hope of finality”’; and along with this all monistic attempts, 
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Platonic, Christian, or Nietzschean,’ to find some common prin- 
ciple underlying all the virtues. His own classification is founded 
on the distinction between those that are inward or “personal’’ 
and those that are “other-regarding.” But he hastens to add 
that the other-regarding are also inward, and that in the 
“other” we must be prepared to include not only animals, 
plants, and naturally beautiful things, but the ‘excellence of the 
universe” in general, and in doing so to assign a “‘cosmic aspect” 
to virtue, and therewith a cardinal place to “faith” and “hope.” 
He even goes so far as to admit the possibility of ‘“‘a profound 
natural metaphysic of the human soul distinct from school phil- 
osophy and from all eddies of learned dust.” Perhaps, if he had 
more sympathy with the learning underneath the dust, he might 
have been prepared to find in St. Augustine’s doctrine that “to 
exist is to be good” the essence of the school philosophy and the 
real foundation of the natural metaphysic of which he speaks. 

Leaving this for the present, we have in the chapters which 
follow admirable discussions of such subjects as ‘“The Springs of 
Virtue,” “The Heart and the Head,” “The Knowledge of Vir- 
tue,” in which theories which lay all the stress either on mere 
feeling or on intuition, or again on will and reason, are rigorously 
criticized. Reason, he holds, is essential; intuitional theories indi- 
cate merely the insufficiency of general rules to meet “the deli- 
cacy and sinuosity of the apprehension of the good.” On the 
other hand, “a poise and balance of the personality may be at- 
tained without the will or volition to attain it, and when this 
happens the unity of the mind may be sweeter and stronger than 
if a resolute will were the perpetual task-master” (p. 71). In this 
and in the sections that follow on “long-range willing” in the 
development of emotional dispositions, on the dependence of in- 
sight upon character, and on the wisdom that may be implicit in 
feeling there is much that needed saying in view of the present 
drift to irrationalism and alogism in philosophy. 


3 In view of his “two sources” of morals it seems to be an oversight to rank Bergson 
with the monists. 
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Part II, on deontology, after a chapter on “Conceptions,” 
discusses such subjects as “Duty and Will,” “The Classification 
of Voluntary Obligation,” “Duty and Benefit,” “Conflict of 
Obligations.”’ At the outset there is a particularly valuable re- 
minder that “right,” “duty,” and “ought” in morals are only 
special applications of more general meanings, and that the 
extra-moral use of these conceptions has important bearings on 
any separatism attempt to isolate their use in morals. Equally 
important in the chapter on “Duty and Will’ is the emphasis 
laid on the fact (neglected by a purely volitional ethics) that “a 
man does and is much that he does not choose to do or to be,” 
and therefore that “will” is an incomplete description of what is 
meant by “higher control.”’ In the chapter on “Classification,” 
starting from the recognition that all duty is prescribe’ by the 
situation which calls either for ‘“completion”’ or “improvement” 
and that the duty may be either “general or special,’”’ we obtain 
six classes, of which justice, veracity, friendship, promise-keep- 
ing, self-development are, respectively, examples. Passing from 
this to ‘Problems of Obligation” the chief of these is that of the 
adequacy of an ethics of rule, the discussion of which gives 
occasion to a guarded benediction upon casuistry, followed by a 
total rejection of the claim of ethics to furnish rules for the use- 
ful arts. The separation, we are told, of such arts as hygiene, 
eugenics, economics, and politics from ethics “‘is one of the prin- 
cipal lessons modern man has learned.”’ This again looks like 
the separatist flag. But is it not here somewhat uncalled for, if 
not misplaced? What worries the “modern man”’ is not the 
question of the adequacy of moral rules to guide practice in 
these arts, but the right, that is apt to be assumed as incidental 
to the rules they lay down for themselves, to override all others; 
and is not one of the principal lessons he has been recently learn- 
ing the fatal consequences of just such a separatism? On the 
narrower and more pertinent question of the adequacy of an 
ethics of duty to cover the whole ground of morality, the author 
seems to me undoubtedly right in maintaining its inadequacy to 
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cover even those cases (e.g., that of promise-keeping) on which 
it chiefly relies to establish its case. Not only may it be shown 
that the recognition of these duties brings general advantage, 
but that, underlying all particular obligations, there is a uni- 
versal one ‘“‘to avoid mischief and futility.” A further inade- 
quacy, dealt with in the last chapter of Part II, is its failure to 
give a satisfactory account of conflicts of obligations. It is not 
so much that the theory has nothing here to say, but that it is 
“hesitant where other theories are confident,” and is in the end 
driven inconsistently to admit the existence of “higher motives, 
wider purposes and greater benefits.” 

Part III has chapters on the “Terms Employed,” the “‘Classi- 
fication of Goods,” the ‘Comparison of Goods,” a “Further Dis- 
cussion of Utilitarianism,’’* and a concluding one on “Agatho- 
poeics in General.” It is in the whole treatment in this part that 
Dr. Laird seems to me to lose most by letting drop the clue he 
had himself put into our hands in his book on value. Yet, there 
is much in the separate chapters that commands attention. In 
the first of them we have the distinction (that contains the whole 
principle of his rejection of utilitarianism) between “passive” 
and “active” benefit—the good (as I understand it) that comes 
to others from one’s action, and the good that comes to the 
agent in his own action for others. Perhaps he is unfair in sug- 
gesting that the latter is neglected by all utilitarians. Herbert 
Spencer was prepared to contemplate a state of society in which 
the opportunity of unselfish action would be an object of compe- 
tition. But I agree that too little is made in ordinary utilitarian- 
ism of the blessedness of well-doing for its own sake. In the 
chapter ‘‘Classification of Goods”’ the most arresting point is the 
contrast drawn between intrinsic or “final’’ goods—that is, 
things that satisfy certain natural instincts or “‘units of expeti- 
tive process’’—as contrasted on the one hand with those that 
are mainly instrumental to such satisfaction, and on the other 
to a third class which the writer calls ‘‘axiological goods” as in- 


4 A good deal of repetition is an unavoidable feature, perhaps, of the writer’s method. 
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volving considerations of worthiness. The distinction is quite 
fundamental in any sound ethical theory. One only regrets the 
unfortunate terminology. Dr. Laird has been one of those who 
have led the way in the use of “axiology” as the name for the 
philosophy of value or goodness in general. Just when it is com- 
ing to be generally understood and adopted, it seems a pity to go 
back on this, and to propose to use the adjective for a particular 
kind of goodness, especially when his own further definition of 
what he means by it as “drawing upon the man’s whole nature” 
as contrasted with those that draw only on a part, would be far 
more suggestively covered by some such term as “total” or 
“final” (in the true sense of the word when used of that which 
alone can satisfy in the end). As to the “Comparison of Goods” 
I am, I suppose, one of those to whom the writer refers as im- 
patient of the idea of a moral arithmetic. I agree, of course, that 
we are confronted every day of our lives with the necessity of 
comparing and choosing between goods of lower orders on the 
ground of quantity, degree, and kind. Even in “‘axiological” 
goods there may be what he calls “‘item-like characters” to guide 
our choice. What I doubt is whether it would be possible to 
carry through any such comparison except in the light of some 
unifying guiding principle of the kind that a separatist ethics is 
bound to repudiate.’ What seems certain is that far more im- 
portant than any of the “dimensions” which the author men- 
tions is that between different levels of moral consciousness, by 
reason of which we can so often say that “there is no comparison 
at all” between those that are offered to our choice, or again that 
at a certain level “it doesn’t matter which we choose.” In the 
last chapter credit is given to the new intuitionalism for calling 
attention to axiological (oddly here identified with “relational”’) 
goods, which are neither intrinsic and personal nor the means to 
such, and are therefore inadequately accounted for by utilitari- 
anism whether old or new. But the view that the obligations im- 


5 Fortunately, perhaps, he has secured himself against the danger of imitation by 
having been forced to coin, as the negative, the outrageous term of “‘ap-axiological.” 
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posed by relations of this kind have nothing to do with goodness 
is fina]ly rejected as ‘‘wholly intolerable and absurd.”’ Otherwise 
no attempt is made to summarize the positive results of the 
whole argument—the author probably holding, as he says of 
that in one of the sections, that “its course has been too sinuous 
and too complicated to lend itself readily to condensation.” 

I have already indicated the point at which, with all its mer- 
its, “the untendentious” method Dr. Laird adopts, a fortiori the 
separatism which so strongly attracts him seems to me to ob- 
struct, rather than to assist, the clearness of his insight. I fail to 
see how it could be otherwise, if it means shutting one’s eyes to 
the inner logic of things that leads everywhere to unity of vision. 
Philosophy is nothing if not synthetic and holistic. Limit him- 
self as a writer may to an analysis of the separate phases of his 
subject, if he is serious with it he will be driven malgré lui be- 
yond them to seek for the “spiritual bond” that unites them and 
makes them for him a subject or “universe of discourse.”’ Dr. 
Laird has proved in this book how serious he is, and it is not sur- 
prising that his dialectic leaps to the eyes in certain passages of 
his book. I have already called attention to some of them. Be- 
sides these there is his admission of the presence in human life of 
“broad spiritual patterns impressionalistically not analytically 
discernible” (p. 34) and what he says of the support that older 
attempts at unification—such as we have in Plato, Hegel, and 
others—may receive from modern Gestalt psychology, and from 
the “natural metaphysic of the human soul” (p. 41). Coming 
closer to the view which must, I believe, underlie any new at- 
tempt at unity he tells us that: ‘The distinction between a 
thing’s nature and its worth, however convenient for certain 
purposes, cannot be absolute” (p. 221)—precisely, as we have 
seen, the thesis of the great medieval monists. Corresponding to 
this in ethics we have the emphasis on the ‘“‘cosmic aspect’ of 
virtue, consisting of loyalty to the nature of things, love and 
reverence for all being qua being, and “the sort of optimism that 
is born of these,” and therewith constitutes “the very heart of 
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moral human virtue” (p. 40). What I wish to ask, therefore, in 
conclusion, in the same undogmatic spirit of which the writer 
has shown so fine an example, is whether, if virtue has a heart, 
it must not also have a unity of its own, and whether the reader 
has not a right to ask to have the clue line here suggested fol- 
lowed up, if not here in some future work. It may, indeed, be a 
difficult enough task. “Questions,” as we are truly told, “of uni- 
ty and gradational order are likely to remain perplexing.” But 
philosophy exists to follow perplexity to its last retreat, differing 
from common sense and science only in being what William 
James calls a more particularly “obstinate effort to under- 
stand.”’ After what the writer has done to clear the way of the 
obstructions that the new intuitionalism and the new utilitari- 
anism alike offer to a true metaphysic of ethics, I cannot think 
that he would find it so very difficult to show how absolute good 
and absolute duty may come together in a wider synthesis based 
just on the “metaphysical virtues” of which he speaks. That 
they do so come together in practice has been the conviction of 
the greatest ethical and religious teachers both of East and West 
in all ages. Important and timely though an untendentious re- 
view of moral notions, such as we here have with its accompany- 
ing criticism of partial and incomplete theories, undoubtedly is, I 
cannot help thinking that a vindication of this belief is more im- 
portant and would be more timely still. It is for this reason, and 
because of the suggestiveness of the hints that he has given us of 
the direction in which this is to be sought, that I am not without 
hope that in a future work Dr. Laird may return to his former 
unionist faith from a point of view deepened and enriched by the 
sense which his analysis has brought to himself and others of the 
factors that have to be reconciled with one another in it. 


ROTHERFIELD, SUSSEX 
ENGLAND 














DISCUSSION 


METAPHYSICS OF GOSSIP! 


HENRY LANZ 


HIS is an attempt to prove the existence of the Devil. The 

mingled absurdity and bigotry of such an undertaking in the 

twentieth century, in the very flush of the age of scientific en- 
lightenment, will perhaps seem less striking if one considers the vagueness 
that prevails in our views with regard to the gentleman whose existence 
I desire to demonstrate. For just who is, what is, the Devil? What do we 
have in mind when we use the word “Devil”? 

Philologically the word ‘“Devil,” Old English deofol, is derived from 
Greek diabolos (dia, “through,” and ballein, “‘to cast’), meaning ‘one 
who casts words,” “arguer,” ‘‘accuser,” “calumniator.”’ Thus the Devil 
is originally associated with the “sins of the tongue.” He is the tempter 
and the slanderer. Moreover, his arguments or calumnies are mostly in 
the nature of idle talk; they are vain, unsubstantial, empty. According 
to a medieval legend the Devil has no back: licet corpora humana nobis 
assumamus, dorsa tamen non habemus. Hence in the language of modern 
science the Devil is merely a surface phenomenon. He is one-sided, only 
skin deep, with no real background—aimless evil. But aimless and idle 
talk is gossip. Hence the title of my paper, which is meant in all earnest- 
ness. I hope to show that gossip is not merely a ludicrous weakness chiefly 
confined to the idle portion of the fair sex, but a social force, an intricate 
mechanism through which the organized forces of evil gain access to vari- 
ous departments of human life. In the language of theology, which in its 
conciseness and symbolic power is surpassed only by that of pure mathe- 
matics, gossip may properly be called one of Satan’s chief weapons in his 
design to rule over the world. The Devil has been repeatedly conceived 
as archgossiper. “(How did the Devil fall?” asks Jerome. “‘Was it after a 
theft, a murder, an adultery? In truth, these things are sins, but it was 
not through any of them that the Devil fell. He fell because of his tongue.” 

Our chief quarrel with the Devil is that he is so utterly unscientific. 
He upsets our mechanistic views of nature. But is the mechanistic inter- 
pretation of nature fortified against all possible objections? I do not have 

« A paper read before the Pacific division of the American Philosophical Association 
at Stanford University, December 27, 1935. 
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to remind a philosophical audience that, even among the scientists of 
today, there is a growing conviction that a purely mechanistic conception 
of the universe is untenable. Under the cover of this growing conviction 
the Devil again begins to stir. If the mechanistic hypothesis is untenable, 
does it not mean the return of the Devil? Where are we going to stop in 
our compromising concessions to the Middle Ages? It is unlikely, of 
course, that a modern doctor of science will be visited by an old-fashioned 
devil appareled in flame and sulphur smoke. If the Devil should once 
again conceive the desire to become incarnate, he would probably come— 
as he came to Ivan Karamazov—as a gentleman of middle class and of a 
shady reputation, in such a shape as to make us feel offended: “‘How could 
such a vulgar devil come to visit so advanced a generation!’ He may even 
choose to assume an entirely immaterial and more modest, but still more 
realistic, form of the so-called disturbing questions or irritating doubts, of 
tempting schemes and “great experiments.” 

Nevertheless, it is somewhat embarrassing to speak seriously about the 
Devil. I am reminded of a story that Dostoyevsky tells about a devil 
who, during one of his reckless reincarnations, was unfortunate enough to 
catch cold and was cured by some patent medicine. He wished to write a 
letter of appreciation to one of the leading magazines. But no magazine 
would consent to publish the article. “It would be too reactionary,” they 
all said in unison; “no one would believe it. The Devil does not exist. 
You’d better remain anonymous.” ‘But of what use is a letter of thanks,” 
mused the Devil, “‘if it is written anonymously?” He tried to argue with 
the editors. “It may be reactionary,” he said, “to believe in God in our 
days, but, you see, I am the Devil.”’ “Well, we quite understand that,” 
they said, “but it won’t do; it might injure our reputation as a progressive 
organ of public opinion. Perhaps, as a joke... .?” 

But it is not entirely a joke. If mechanism is loosening its grip on us, 
the Devil is bound to come. Now suppose, in anticipation of his second 
advent, we agree to define the Devil as “‘evil for evil’s sake,” that is, as 
purely malicious, unselfish, disinterested evil. His existence, then, will be 
within the scope of a reasonable proof. All we shall have to do is to demon- 
strate the existence of evil practiced for no other motive except the love 
of evil itself. I have thought of several illustrations: pain, death, neces- 
sity. They all have at least an element of what seems to suggest the exist- 
ence of a cosmically organized evil for evil’s sake. I have discussed it else- 
where. Here I propose to attack the problem from another angle—to 
illustrate the existence of the Devil by analyzing the phenomenon of 
gossip. 

Gossip is a strange kind of indulgence, the satisfying effect of which 
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consists in the realization that other people do wrong. It gives us pleasure 
to point out the existence of evil in others. To give vent to that pleasure 
is gossip. In gossip we are pleased to discuss other people’s faults, seldom 
their merits. We thus seem to enjoy evil for evil’s sake. For we are pleased 
by faults and errors. We are content to see them endure and grow. We 
are eager to augment their number and to exaggerate their importance. 
And, mark you, we derive no profit or personal advantage from doing so. 
If we do, we no longer call it gossip but either libel or slander; gossip is 
idle and aimless. 

This aimless evil is perceived primarily as a destructive force. It has 
always a touch of the negative. It stimulates hostility and mutual dis- 
cord. It always has a sneaking desire to annihilate its object, to make of 
it a victim. And when we start to gossip, it is not infrequent that we end 
in an open war. We refuse to see a thing or a person, as the case may be, 
except in a dubious light and shady colors; and by making the shade 
darker and darker we often lose sight of the object altogether. The real 
person ceases to exist for us, and the imaginary one assumes its place. 

But in this transformation the constructive element of gossip is re- 
vealed, for its power is not exclusively negative. Gossip is a great builder 
of illusions. It always distorts the natural object in favor of a subjective 
phantom. Gossip has vision. It keenly discerns and immediately detects 
the elements of ugliness, immorality, stupidity, and all that is absurd and 
ridiculous, defective and false. And it builds castles out of nothing. Stim- 
ulating and often creating dislikes, it builds up walls which more forcibly 
separate individuals from one another than do physical and ecomonic 
barriers. 

The range of gossip is very wide. What is literature if not gigantic 
gossip? What sort of satisfaction do we derive from reading such books as 
Babbitt or Elmer Gantry? I am aware, of course, that one is supposed to 
enjoy the artistic qualities of presentation and derive certain lessons in 
social criticism and so-called psychological analysis. I know all this sweet 
academic nonsense with which we feed our students. But do we actually 
read such books for social information or psychological study? No, only 
college professors do that; and they are very exceptional and, from the 
author’s point of view, I presume, very dull readers. They read and take 
notes. They read and reflect upon the quality of rhyme and rhythm or 
anticipate the clever things they are going to say about them in a forth- 
coming review. The intelligent reader reads for amusement and, if he is 
sincere with himself, he will admit that the pleasure derived from intellec- 
tual gossip plays no small part in what he eulogistically calls aesthetic 
enjoyment. He takes pleasure in contemplating other people’s faults and 
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foibles, in being informed of social diseases (by which, as a rule, he is not 
affected) and local vices (in which, he believes, he does not participate). 
He is willing to digest a certain amount of gossip even about himself, if it 
does not strike him too vitally. After all, it is interesting to appear a little 
spoiled; one feels more aristocratic. 

What about art in general? Art has once been defined as the power of 
dreaming impurity into purity. In other words, what has gone through 
the purifying test of art has, of necessity, lost its actuality, its bitterness, 
and the flavor of hatred; it becomes neutralized, as it were, and acquires 
a detached value which is beyond good and evil. The artist is a great 
pacifist. He makes good and evil step out from the battle of life into a 
neutral ground, brings a moment of reflection into their hostilities, and 
assists in arranging at least a temporary armistice. Art, therefore, is a 
form of escape .... for the evil. At the sight of the beautiful all evil 
retreats and is allowed to escape into a neutral zone, where it hastily puts 
on a mask and a costume and begins to parade under a different name. 
That is, perhaps, the reason why art is so repugnant to the puritan. 

The modern artist is most certainly an evil-hunter. He has a special 
eye and a peculiar preference for deformities—defective bodies and defec- 
tive souls. He immediately detects a crooked line, an ugly thought, a 
strained or distorted smile, and he seems to enjoy these things. He aspires 
to penetrate into the heart of things, and endeavors to paint—in color as 
well as in sound—their “essences.” But it is characteristic of his own 
frame of mind that his essences turn out to be either ugly and uncanny 
grimaces or shrieks of despair. He lays stress upon the brutality, monot- 
ony, stupidity, and emptiness of life and with Gauguin calls it “beautiful 
ugliness.”’ With his remarkable technique, with his power of suggestion 
and liberating sophistication, he projects with his brush and pen thou- 
sands of petty gossips into the surrounding world, which amuse us and 
make us think. He is stimulating in proportion as he is destructive. 

But from the inner point of view he is equally constructive. He builds 
his own story about the thing he paints. A picture means to him more 
than reality; it takes the place of reality. It is his interpretation, not the 
thing interpreted, which primarily interests him. His fundamental cate- 
gory is not beauty but expression; he calls it “self-expression.” His hidden 
desire is to show himself as a contrast to the object he depicts. That is the 
reason, partly, why he does not care how vicious, malicious, or ugly his 
victims are. He is always there, behind the screen, as a model of taste 
and a patron of virtue. In a word, the modern artist satisfies the principal 
conditions for a successful gossip that I have enumerated above. He en- 
joys the evil he himself concocts; he is destructive in his aims; he is con- 
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structive in his imagination; he exults in his own sensation of goodness and 
victory over his defenseless object, and inconspicuously he is always—as 
D. H. Lawrence puts it—‘‘on the side of the angels.” 

I have traced gossip to art and literature. I could easily demonstrate 
its presence in the news of the day, in politics, in international affairs. But 
unfortunately my time is limited. In conclusion I should like to dwell a 
little more on the question of the Devil. 

In perusing this article, the good people whose souls are not marred by 
Satanic proclivities may perhaps reflect somewhat as follows: “You have 
pictured gossip’’—they will say—‘‘as a dangerous malady, a disease of 
mankind, the worst part of which is that everybody and everything, even 
art and literature, are afflicted with it. What remedy do you offer? What 
‘constructive’ suggestions do you have to make? Will you be so bold as 
to preach to us in conclusion that we should try to abstain from gossip 
and keep our noses out of other people’s affairs? Do you realize how dull 
and uninteresting life would be without gossip? After all, is not your 
article itself a piece of organized gossip, as you call it, sweetened with 
nonsense and spiced with the tabooed?” 

In the face of such questions I realize that I have placed myself in a 
difficult position. I have described my Devil in such a way as to make 
everyone feel like his deliberate accomplice. I ought to offer some remedy 
or at least apology. And yet—wishing to remain honest—what can I say? 
In the first place, I am not altogether certain that the Devil is a disease 
which calls for a remedy. He may very well be a cosmic necessity or at 
least an indispensable condition of social life. On the other hand, if a 
remedy is indeed needed, wouldn’t it be too presumptuous for me to 
assume that his whole history has been waiting for me to discover the 
remedy? I think that everybody must and does find some remedy for 
himself. As for my excuse—I intended only to raise a question, perhaps a 
number of questions which, I think, deserve serious consideration. I must 
frankly confess that this article offers no solution, unless the reader under- 
stands that some questions are solutions. In reply to those who expect 
me, in conclusion, to preach an innocent sermon against gossip and tell 
them how and why they should stop discussing other people’s affairs, I 
must plainly state that I have no desire to edify anyone. But perhaps I 
can briefly explain why I do believe that a constructive solution of the 
difficulty is precarious. 

It is not given to us to know who is who in celestial matters. How am 
I going to fight against the Devil, when—to be entirely frank—I believe 
that a good deal of what we think to be the Devil is really God, and vice 
versa? Our celestial perspectives are too confused. And this deplorable 
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confusion reflects painfully upon our knowledge of good and evil. I find 
evil systematically misrepresented and unjustly traduced, while good in 
its material content is altogether too often falsely praised and prematurely 
canonized. Mountains, flowers, and sunshine are undoubtedly very beau- 
tiful things. But when you are sweetly reminded of their beauty every 
Sunday and solemnly urged to be grateful to the Creator for having pro- 
duced such beautiful things for your adoration, you somehow begin to 
develop a strange feeling of hostility to mountains, flowers, and sunshine 
and feel slightly nauseated every time their sweet charms are mentioned 
in your presence. Democracy is a very good thing, too, and patriotism, 
no doubt, a highly laudable sentiment. But when certain semipolitical 
organizations whose members are notoriously proud of their descent from 
the ‘““Mayflower” begin to defend the cause of “democracy” by attacking 
Einstein for his cosmopolitan views and urging respect for the flag, one 
begins to feel that the poor flag is degraded from the dignity of a worthy 
symbol to the banality of a trumpet call which the horses obey in the 
circus, as Professor Anderson has once suggested. Canonized goodness 
easily acquires the odor of holy relics. It rapidly falls into decay and can 
be artificially preserved only by an organized deception. To counteract 
this deception it becomes periodically imperative to expose conventional 
goodness and to defend evil in its progressive aspect. 

Indeed, next to the development of conventional and official religion, 
which is largely concerned with the problem of justification of good, we 
observe throughout the ages of human thought a powerful undercurrent 
of religious life which is concerned with a paradoxical task of justification 
of evil. Think of Prometheus and his innumerable variants in the world- 
literature, think of Milton’s Satan, Lord Byron’s Lucifer and Cain, 
Goethe’s Mephisto and even Faust himself; think of Nietzsche, Dostoyev- 
sky. In all these minds and images evil appears as a progressive revolu- 
tionary force which defies all the terrific resources of conventional good- 
ness and, despite constant vigilance on the part of the good, despite the 
most strenuous efforts of not merely individuals but governments, tri- 
bunals, and institutions, it succeeds in corroding the pillars of society and 
dethroning the ruling gods. In this struggle the good is far better equipped 
for the warfare, better organized. It has prisons, and priests, and torture 
chambers; it can at any moment mobilize all the powers of persuasion and 
coercion—public opinion, the police force, even the army—to protect the 
sacred status quo against the attack of the Devil. But the Devil is per- 
sistent. He possesses the evasiveness of a sophist and the unyielding 
stubbornness of a fanatic. Weak at first, he acts through superior indi- 
viduals: those restless minds who are malignantly determined to under- 
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mine the safety of the existing régime, who are most viciously willing to 
be burned at the stake, to be crucified, to have their livers devoured by 
vultures—in a word, to withstand all the ingenious devices of the common 
good invented for the purpose of silencing the enemies of the social order. 
At first isolated, the Devil’s messengers slowly but surely grow in num- 
bers. They form movements, establish traditions of their own. The Devil 
begins to organize himself. It is usually at this stage that the goddess of 
gossip enters the battle as a historical force. The good people begin to 
gossip about the bad ones, thereby weakening their cause and delivering 
their best positions into the hands of the enemy. They invent stories 
about the dreadful symptoms of immorality and incredible corruption 
that supposedly appear in the ranks of the abhorred Christians, heretics, 
Bolsheviks, or whatever for the time being the evil forces may be called. 
In this manner they help only to underrate the strength of the advancing 
evil and to demoralize the defense. 

This deliberate misrepresentation is the cleverest trick of the Devil 
whereby he usually wins. But when he wins he dethrones God. Unfortu- 
nately—and this seems to be the fatal blunder—when he gains control 
over the universe or society, as the case may be, he begins to take away 
God’s garments, puts them on, and from that moment forward adopts 
the methods of his vanquished predecessor, exposing himself to similar 
attacks. God retires into the underworld. In the subterranean dusk he 
acquires a blackish tint, grows a pair of bat’s wings, and begins to lead a 
nocturnal existence. But “all is not lost; the unconquerable will, and 
study of revenge, immortal hate, and courage never to submit or yield” 
remain with him and will eventually, perhaps after centuries, lead him 
again to victory. Celestial cataclysms ludicrously resemble our terrestrial 
revolutions. The whole situation is beautifully summed up in the song 
about the bear who went over the mountains to see what he could see. 
The other side of the mountains, you will recall, was all that he could see. 

The ceremony of changing regal vestments is a pompous one and is 
usually conducted with a good deal of trumpeting and other noise. It 
takes time, and tongues, to expose God. Here again gossip comes in very 
handy. All sorts of the nastiest stories begin to circulate about the old 
régime; nothing was good, everything was as bad as bad could be. The 
old régime, its angels and archangels, all its celestial aristocracy, are ex- 
posed and denounced. Some of them are hanged on the street lanterns 
for the edification of the triumphant mob or simply for the sake of the 
argument. But the disrobing of God himself is a delicate affair and usually 
takes a long time. (Revolutions have their own rituals.) To expose God, 
philosophers are called in to aid. Ordinary mortals are not allowed to wit- 
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ness all the secrets of the divine masquerade; to do so may be detrimental 
to their morals and dangerous for the new rulers. Only philosophers are 
allowed to be present at the ceremony; in fact, they are compelled to take 
part in it. That is why philosophers are so bashful. Of all mortals they 
are the only ones who have seen God in the nude. 

What is the meaning of this fable, if fable it be? Evil and good are 
appearances, masks if you wish, not ultimate realities. They very im- 
perceptibly merge into one another, and to fix their boundaries with 
a puritanic precision is an undertaking very near to the impossible. 
Thus gossip is gossip, of course. But when it becomes artistic, far 
from degrading art to the level of mere chatter, it raises it to Olympic 
heights. When I compared art to gossip, I never intended to disparage 
art but rather to elevate gossip. The Devil is capable of taking noble 
forms. Strangely enough, the word gossip, be it paradoxically pointed 
out in conclusion, points in the direction of heaven rather than the Devil. 
“Gossip” is a compound word in Old English: god-sib, i.e., “good” and 
sib (“akin” or “related to”). Hence it philologically means “‘related to 
God.” 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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ON A PROBLEM IN PURE AESTHETICS 
RAISED BY PROFESSOR LASSWELL 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 


N THE story entitled “The Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences in 

Review,” printed in the department captioned as “Discussion’”’ in 

the April issue of this Journal, from the pen of Professor Harold D. 

Lasswell, the reader may find the following expression (p. 394; omitting 
one sentence not pertinent to the present topic): 


Developmental modes of thought are particularly congenial in a society 
where emphasis has come to be put on organized planning of concerted action. 
.... The need for bringing the categories of a universalizing political economy 
into closer connection with the categories of accountants, engineers, and other 
manipulators is apparent. Consider, in point, the treatment of ‘“Depreciation”’ 
by John Bauer or of “‘Waste” by H. S. Person in conjunction with some of the 
essays of economic theorists. Plainly, also, there is need for sharper categories 
in the articles about specific social problems. The discussion often proceeds in 
terms of the “general good” and the ideal of equally distributed values. Since, 
in a world of limited possibility, the problem is to decide who is to die of which 
disease (in terms of class, skill, personality, or loyalty groups) the articles were 
of limited pertinence. 


It seems clear that in this passage Professor Lasswell is joking or, more 
accurately, that he is blandly stating an absurdity with the express pur- 
pose of teasing and annoying the bourgeoisie. The essence of this type of 
joking is that the author of it maintains a serious, even solemn, manner 
and style while putting nonsense into the form of sensible statements. 
Professor Lasswell is obviously successful in maintaining a solemn, even 
heavy, manner and style; but I am not sure that his success in condensing 
many kinds of absurdity into one passage is adequately appreciated. 
Though I wish to call attention to his success in this latter respect, my 
main purpose here is not to praise him but to raise the question as to 
whether this particular kind of joking is in place in this particular con- 
nection. 

My concern here is with the last two sentences quoted. The rest is 
given as background and context especially to get the references to a 
“universalizing political economy” and to the “essays by economic theo- 
rists” which are asserted to be of “limited” pertinence, asserted in a way 
to make it especially emphatic that the reviewer means approaching zero 
as a limit, if not quite reaching that value. (The next sentence tags the 
material referred to as “surviving rhetoric of liberalism.’’) I also pass over 
the detail that the articles on economic theory in the Encyclopaedia do not 
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in fact run in terms of the “general good” or “the ideal of equally dis- 
tributed values” ; elaboration of this point would carry my note somewhat 
outside the field of aesthetics into another branch of the value problem. 

Let it be clear at the outset that I am not objecting to nonsense as such 
or to any kind of nonsense whatever. The question is purely the aesthetic 
one of the appropriateness of this kind in this connection. I am in fact 
personally so strongly in favor of nonsense, and more of it, and more 
nonsensical, that I hesitate to raise even the question of kind and suit- 
ability; but, after all, “there must be limits” (surely), and the problem of 
the limits may surely be raised and discussed in a purely objective and 
colorless way (in a journal devoted to value problems), with any chance 
material as a case in point. 

The first category of nonsense, represented especially by the last sen- 
tence quoted, may be designated as palpable absurdity. The statement 
that the problem is to decide “who is to die of which disease”’ asserts (a) 
that there is a fixed number in each case, (0) that the question of “who”’ is 
one which is to be decided, and (c) that the decision constitutes the solu- 
tion of the problem, clearly meaning the problem of economic theory, or 
the problem with which authors in that field would deal if they dealt with 
any at all. 

Economic discussion, of course, explicitly deals, and always has dealt 
(in its practical reference), with two problems, or rather a twofold prob- 
lem—the distribution of economic burdens and benefits and the size of 
the distribuend. It is possible to reduce the problem to absurdity by 
neglecting either aspect of it, and both alternatives are followed much 
oftener than is the course of talking sense. I shall never forget my annoy- 
ance, as a student of economics in the early stages, at hearing one of the 
most eminent leaders of American business (and philanthropy) remon- 
strate in a lecture to the economics group of the university I was attending 
that the interests of employers and employees are really harmonious, the 
difficulty being to get the latter to see the situation as it is. The reasons 
which incline wealthy employers to this view are evident and for reasons 
equally evident to common sense (if not always to social science), the 
employee, being equally shortsighted, tends to see the matter in the oppo- 
site way. And the same is true of sympathizers with either of these groups, 
or any two complementary groups, if they follow their sympathies with- 
out (speaking briefly) using brains. As anyone will see without any spe- 
cial study, both views contain one side of the truth and either stated as 
“the” truth is absurd. Yet the view naively expressed in the statement 
quoted from Professor Lasswell’s review is, as theory, as absurd as, and, 
as basis for action, more absurd than, the opposing one of the business 
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man. For the possible gain to employees (or any limited group) by in- 
creasing the distribuend in net benefits is unlimited (assuming any prac- 
tically possible mode ot distribution), while the possible gain by redis- 
tribution is certainly limited, and quite narrowly limited, and is prob- 
lematical at best. It is problematical as to whether any group can get and 
keep any gain by any possible procedure of arbitrary redistribution— 
which is the only issue that makes sense. If the contrary could be shown 
beyond serious doubt, there would be no objection to using the procedure 
in question in the interest of more “equally distributed values.” All this 
is commonplace the moment one puts joking aside, and it is set down 
merely in the interest of objective clarity as to the kind of joking (non- 
sense) which is under critical investigation (as to its appropriateness in a 
particular connection). 

But there are, indeed, other ways of looking at “the” problem. There 
certainly are many other problems of limitation in the world than those 
of economic limitation and, indeed, many kinds of such. The number of 
people who can win contests is limited relatively to the number who lose; 
the number of those who give commands and are obeyed, relatively to 
those who obey; and the number of those who are listened to or read, 
relative to those who do it to them. Unfortunately, Professor Lasswell 
makes his own discussion refer definitely to economics and economic 
limitation. He also lines up with the particular school of social thought 
—the Marxist—which has preached in all seasons for several generations, 
as parts of the same doctrinal system (a) the use of developmental con- 
cepts (but scornfully excluding any notion of manipulation) and (6) the 
interpretation of all human development in purely economic terms. (See 
references to Marxism in the two paragraphs preceding in order that 
from which the citation is taken; these, indeed, sound a little guarded, 
for reasons which need not be inquired into here.) Furthermore, the lim- 
itations of the economic point of view have been emphasized especially 
by economic theorists and perhaps most especially by at least two of the 
three earlier named by Professor Lasswell and formally more or less com- 
mended, though with the evident intent of damning by a peculiarly 
aesthetic form of faint praise. 

All this has to do only with the scientific absurdity of the statement 
quoted. It has in the second place, and this is even more important, a 
practical absurdity from the point of view of any social] scientist who 
publicly makes such statements. Whether or not it is true that all refer- 
ence to the general good is without pertinence, it is surely most unwise 
for any social scientist to argue publicly for such a position or to advertise 
the fact, if it isa fact. For if the problem is generally believed to be merely 
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that of who is to die of which disease, the fact would certainly place social 
scientists at the top of the list of those to make their exit by such“di- 
seases”’ as the guillotine and the firing squad, or possibly plain “under- 
nourishment.” For in deciding what Professor Lasswell asserts to be the 
problem, anyone who wears such a label as scientific or impartial or objec- 
tive will be equally odious to both sides or all sides in conflict. The rule 
in such cases is: he that is not for us is against us. Of course there is a 
logical possibility of escape for Mr. Lasswell. He may think he has picked 
the winner and made himself solid with the heavier artillery and the more 
subtle strategy. But this opening is a possibility only in the sense of 
abstract logic. Practically speaking, the publication of such jesting dis- 
cussion is as bad as would be the pretense of impartiality and seriousness. 

The matter might be pursued into a third realm, the ethical. For there 
are other social scientists who might wish to choose their own time and 
manner of self-eradication rather than have the matter taken care of by 
Professor Lasswell’s pulling down the supports of the temple in which they 
worship or the outbuilding in which they have their playhouses—perhaps 
playfully called workshops—or whatever figure may seem most appro- 
priate. 

But enough has perhaps been said to justify raising the issue of aesthet- 
ic suitability, and that is all I have in mind, as I must again insist. I 
must have it understood that I consider nonsense the very highest form 
of creative art or, at least, certainly the most useful. Life would clearly 
be intolerable without it. And I am not in the least questioning that social 
science may be merely a joke and material for jokes (or that only Professor 
Lasswell’s social science may be an exception). But this particular man- 
ner of joking does seem a little discordant coming from a professional 
social scientist, writing in a philosophical journal about a major work 
in social science which was created by the co-operative efforts of a large 
proportion of his professional colleagues and itself intended (for the most 
part, I feel sure) to be serious. I only fear that Professor Lasswell has 
been too subtle in his humor, that some readers may be inclined to take 
him also seriously. I would not have an artistic creation mistaken for a 
vulgar attempt at photographic verisimilitude. 


UNIVEPSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THE THOUGHT AND CHARACTER OF WILLIAM JAMES, AS REVEALED IN 
UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES, TOGETHER WITH HIs 
PUBLISHED WRITINGS. Vol. I. INHERITANCE AND Vocation; Vol. II. 
PHILOSOPHY AND PsycHoLoGy. By Ralph Barton Perry. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co., 1935. Pp. xxxviii+826; xxiii+786. $12.00. 

Un foyer était la, dont on recevrait chaleur et lumiére—such was Berg- 
son’s characterization of William James. In these two rich and imposing 
volumes Professor Perry aims to let the warmth and light radiate more 
freely and to wider circles by providing “‘a vehicle for James himself.” 
In fulfilment of this aim he presents us with five hundred previously un- 
published letters written by James, fifty or more written by his father, 
thirty by his brother Henry, and single letters or groups of letters from 
about thirty personal or professional friends and critics. Correspondence 
with members of the family affords color and life to the story which Pro- 
fessor Perry skilfully tells of inheritance and the earlier career. Cor- 
respondence with professional friends and critics enriches and illumines 
the account of the development of thought in its maturer stages and varied 
fields. Professor Perry as editor and author restricts himself for the most 
part to such narrative and interpretation as are necessary to the presenta- 
tion of James’s development as a connected whole, and to such commen- 
tary as serves to place James’s thought and words in their setting. In 
carrying through this plan with objectivity and judicious restraint he has 
earned the gratitude not only of those who count themselves James’s per- 
sonal friends, but also of future critics, and deserves unstinted praise. 
Critical estimates, friendly or dissenting, or hostile, will doubtless con- 
tinue to appear. The fermentation induced in psychology and philosophy 
by James’s keen insights and “new names for old ways of thinking” has 
not yet ceased. But the present volumes provide the indispensable ma- 
terial for any just or final (how James would recoil from that adjective!) 
interpretation and estimate. 

Henry James, Senior, is the central figure of Part I, “His Father’s 
Son.” His strongly religious nature and convictions made a lasting im- 
pression upon his son. William wrote of his father, ‘He was the humanest 
and most genial being in his impulses whom I have ever personally known, 
and had a bigness and power of nature that everybody felt.” The Varieties 
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of Religious Experience, written nearly twenty years after his father’s 
death, departed radically in its method of approach from the father’s un- 
conditional affirmation of creation and all-conquering love. But, in the 
judgment of Professor Perry, it was a fulfilment of a pledge made by 
William James at the time of his father’s death. This pledge was 

to understand a little more of the value and meaning of religion in Father’s sense, 
in the life and destiny of man. It is not the one thing needful as he said, but it is 
needful with the rest. My friends leave it altogether out. I as his son (if for no 
other reason) must help it to its rights in their eyes. 


In general temper and attitude toward doctrine during William’s 
earlier years father and son found themselves opposed. The father was too 
assured in his belief to admit any doubt as to his central theory of crea- 
tion; the son was skeptical. On the doctrine of moral evil and its place in 
a moral universe they differed radically. To Henry James evil was a stage 
in the development of the spiritual life, something to be overcome finally 
in the process of divine love, but none the less a phase of God’s own crea- 
tive activity. To the author of The Dilemma of Determinism the existence 
of evil is the conclusive reason for rejecting a view of the universe that 
would involve its being all of one piece—all God’s. Nevertheless, who 
could fail to see in the following letter of the father a kindred spirit to 
that which in the son was so eager for richness and fullness of being, for 
the untamed and novel: 

Life means individuality or character; and individuality or character must be 
inwardly wrought out by the diligent and painful subjugation of evil to good in 
the sphere of one’s proper activity. If God made spiritual sacks, merely, which 
he might fill out with his own breath to all eternity, why then of course evil 
might have been left out of the creature’s experience. But he abhors sacks, 
and loves only men, made in his own image of heart, head, and hand [I, 158). 


Education and career are the subject of Part II. The striking thing 
about James’s education is that in the two principal fields of his life-work 
it was self-education. “I originally studied medicine,” he wrote (I, 228), 
“in order to be a physiologist, but I drifted into psychology and phi- 
losophy from a sort of fatality. I never had any philosophic instruction, 
the first lecture on psychology I ever heard being the first I ever gave.” 
Yet the “fatality” of his drift was certainly not wholly a blind fatality. 
The great problem that early challenged not only a speculative but an 
intensely vital and, in the large sense, practical interest was set for him 
by the age. On one side the religious, not only as represented by his 
father but as a basic factor in civilization; on the other the scientific point 
of view, not only as a subject in the schools but in its cosmic bearings as 
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focussed and climaxed anew by Darwin. This conflict for James became 
not only a topic for intellectual attack but a vital issue between free- 
dom and determinism, between a world for hope and action and a world 
of hopeless evil, in which moral effort could change nothing. True enough, 
the mere fact of such a conflict furnishes no explanation of why the con- 
flict should stir James to study philosophy, but have no power to move 
other brilliant minds of different bent. The situation does not explain the 
genius. But at least to a genius like James the problem was there, and no 
instructor or blackboard was needed to enforce its importance or to out- 
line the historic or possible attempts at solution. And, of course, self- 
education does not mean no teachers. Yet James selected his own masters 
and called no man wholly or permanently master. He elected the British 
empirical tradition but reformed altogether its atomic associationism. He 
seized eagerly upon Renouvier’s arguments for freedom but rejected 
monadism. He acknowledged his debt to Hodgson but parted with him on 
pragmatism and pluralism. He borrowed from Pierce but was far from 
adopting his friend’s logico-mathematical method. He learned, likewise, 
from his critics—from Royce and former students whose thought he had 
quickened. But in the large sense he was self-educated. He was also 
broadly educated. In his stay in Germany he seems to have devoted as 
much time to art and literature as to science and philosophy. He took 
an active interest in the world of affairs, and contacts with a wide circle 
of friends and fellow-scholars were continually broadening his horizon. 
He came to his chair well qualified to stimulate students to think not only 
upon psychological questions but also upon ultimate problems of the 
world and of life. 

Three principal fields of James’s interests—psychology, ethics and 
religion, ultimate philosophic system—dominant in successive periods of 
his mature career, afford the natural divisions of the second volume. On 
formal ethics, as is well known, James wrote but one essay, given as a lec- 
ture at Yale. “In view of the fact that he subordinated thought to 
action,”’ Perry remarks, “and therefore in principle accepted the Kantian 
doctrine of the primacy of practical reason it is surprising that he wrote 
so little on moral philosophy,” and adds, “But this comparative inatten- 
tion to the traditional problems and theories of ethics was offset by the 
strength of his moral convictions.”’ It was not only in the primacy of the 
practical reason but also in the sheer metaphysics of his universe that the 
moral motive had a dominant place. James doubtless conceived the uni- 
verse as plural rather than as monistic because, for one thing, he ab- 
horred the thought of a world, as he did of a life, that could admit of 
nothing new. As he wrote to James Ward in 1909, “I think the center of 
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my whole Anschauung, since years ago I read Renouvier, has been the 
belief that something is doing in the universe, and that novelty is real”’ 
(II, 656). But the deeper root, one feels, of this eager demand for a uni- 
verse in which novelty is real was what Perry calls the moral root, “his 
unwillingness to compromise good with evil, or the individual with the 
universal.” He wanted a universe in which there was room for the moral 
individual to make a difference in the course of events. “The practical 
consequence of such a philosophy,”’ i.e., of a pluralistic or individualistic 
philosophy, he wrote in the Preface to Talks to Teachers, “‘is the well- 
known democratic respect for the sacredness of individuality.” 

In the quarter of a century since the death of William James the great 
issues which he brought to the fore have largely given place to less inspir- 
ing and less weighty detailed studies of special topics. Religion has prof- 
ited from the experiential approach; science is more conscious of its pos- 
sible limitations as a complete account of reality. But in his chapter on 
“The Unfinished Task,” Perry comments that “‘James’s thought has re- 
mained green while that of many of his contemporaries has withered,” 
and lists fourteen ideas ‘“‘whose vogue would make it quite possible for 
James to breathe the air of the present time, and whose proponents find 
it natural to quote him.” Partly, no doubt, this is due to the brilliant and 
non-technical style in which his thought was expressed. ‘“Technicality 
seems to me to spell ‘failure’ in philosophy.”” He remains the one author 
of American philosophy to whom one naturally directs the general reader 
of literary tastes, or the non-academic inquirer who wishes to “read some- 
thing on philosophy.” But, perhaps, still more is this freshness of James’s 
thought due to the degree in which he puts himself—his vivid, ardent, 
truth-loving, friendly, and many-sided self—into his writings. That lives. 

J. H. Turts 
Santa Barbara, California 


Rocer B. Taney. By Carl Brent Swisher. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1935. Pp. xi+608. $5.00. 

Historic OPINIONS OF THE UNITED STATES SUPREME CourT. By Am- 
brose Doskow. New York: Vanguard. Pp. xvii+537. $4.50. 

It is difficult to realize today how bitterly Chief Justice Taney was 
hated and how completely he was distrusted by all good Republicans and 
by many northern Democrats in the years following the Dred Scott case. 
This feeling continued long after Taney was dead, and only in recent 
years have the writings of Mr. Charles Warren, of Professor Corwin, and 
of a few other scholars begun to place Taney in the position to which he 
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is entitled. We can now see that his action as secretary of the treasury 
in removing the deposits was that of a man who believed sincerely in 
what he was doing and who had for months urged this course upon Presi- 
dent Jackson, not the action of a puppet only too eager to jump when his 
master pulled the strings. We can agree that the Dred Scott decision was 
a terrible mistake and at the same time see that a greater share of the 
blame is to be attached to the politically ambitious McLean of the minor- 
ity than to Taney and the others of the majority. And the opinion in 
defense of the principle of habeas corpus in the Merryman case appears as 
a courageous defense of a traditional right of the citizen rather than as 
the attempt of a secessionist sympathizer to obstruct the conduct of the 
war. Indeed, there are many students of American constitutional history 
and law, the present reviewer among them, who believe that Taney ranks 
second only to Marshall among the chief justices of the Supreme Court 
and must be included in any list of the half-dozen most influential men 
who have been members of that body. 

Until the publication of Mr. Swisher’s study there was no adequate 
biography. Tyler’s, published in 1872, contains much valuable material, 
but it is a work of piety and defense, not of analysis or objective appraisal. 
Steiner’s, published in 1922, is unenlightening. The present work goes 
very far toward filling this gap. It tells us much more about Taney’s 
ancestry, his early life, his family and friends, his personal characteristics, 
and his political career than any previous study, and it does so in readable 
fashion. With all this to be said in favor of the book it is perhaps un- 
gracious to criticize the author for dealing too scantily with one part of 
Taney’s career. It is, of course, true that Taney had a long, an interest- 
ing, and on the whole an important political career. But if he had not 
become chief justice, he could hardly have been considered as more than 
a figure of the second rank. He was chief justice from 1836 to 1864, a 
longer term than that of any other chief justice except Marshall and one 
of very great importance in American constitutional and economic his- 
tory. Yet, except for the cases dealing with the slavery issue, which are 
well handled, and the few cases of the Civil War years, virtually all his 
work on the court is dealt with in three rather brief chapters (chaps. 
xvii-xix, pp. 347-411). The result is that neither the significant issues 
involved in the cases before the court nor the decisions and opinions in 
which they are dealt with are sufficiently analyzed. 

In dealing with the contract cases of this period Mr. Swisher points out 
that Taney, as a result of his agrarian background, placed property in 
land and mortgages in a position of sanctity not accorded by him to banks 
and other corporations (p. 386). But he does not make clear how many 
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were the cases in which the Taney court held unconstitutional state laws 
interfering with banks. The chapter on the commerce clause is, on the 
whole, a good one, although the latter part suffers from lack of clarity in 
analysis. Certainly, to speak of Taney’s ideas as paternalistic (pp. 408-9) 
is, in view of the current meaning of that term, less than accurate. 
Furthermore, the comparisons with the interpretations of the contract 
and commerce clauses by the Marshall court seem to this reviewer to 
exaggerate certain points of difference and to minimize the very important 
respects in which Taney was the disciple of Marshall. It is in view of such 
faults, either of omission or of commission, that the reviewer feels bound 
to tincture his expression of gratitude for the appearance of the book with 
the less enthusiastic comment that a really searching treatment of the 
work of the Supreme Court between the death of Marshall and the Civil 
War is yet to be made. 

Mr. Doskow’s collection of Supreme Court opinions differs from the 
many existing casebooks in two respects. Each opinion is preceded by a 
short but quite useful introductory note, and the opinions are given in 
full. Consequently, only sixteen cases are here represented. The number 
is insufficient for the student of constitutional law or history, but for 
those desiring an understanding of the type of opinions written by various 
of the justices of the court it may be of value. Its limitations are illus- 
trated by the omission of all cases in the Taney period except the Dred 
Scott case (and only Taney’s opinion is given then) and by the inclusion 
of only two contract cases and only three under the commerce clause. In 
neither of these instances do the selections appear to be especially repre- 
sentative. Four very recent opinions, those in the Blaisdell, Nebbia, 


Norman, and Schechter cases, are given. 
BENJAMIN F, WRIGHT, JR. 


Harvard University 


Der KAMPF UM DEN LEBENSSINN: UNTER DEN VORLAUFERN DER 
MODERNEN EtuHik. By David Baumgardt. Leipzig: Felix Meiner, 
1933. Pp. xiit+384. RM. 15. 

Professor Baumgardt feels that the corpus of criticism of Kant’s ethics 
has never been adequately collated and evaluated, and this constitutes 
the dominant purpose of his work. So much so is this the case that any 
overt search for the “meaning of life” is lost to view, except as such mean- 
ing may be drawn from the welter of technical criticism of ethical concepts 
which fills his book. In spite of its title, therefore, the book can be of 
value only to highly trained ethical Fachleute. 

The first part of the book is devoted to Kant’s ethics, and offers a fair 
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statement of the development of Kant’s thought and of the criticisms 
directed against his ethics by his contemporaries and by more recent 
thinkers. Of the four chapters of this part, the first, dealing with the 
problem of the formulation of the highest moral law, is the most im- 
portant. Baumgardt has faithfully presented the steps in the process of 
Kant’s reasoning, documenting himself thoroughly at every point. For 
instance, when he quotes Schopenhauer’s ironic remark that Kant must 
have had the “dear little angels” in mind when he speaks of the “‘verniinftigen 
Wesen iiberhaupt,” Professor Baumgardt solemnly adduces citations from 
Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft to prove that 
Kant did not accept the Christian doctrine of angels! 

Baumgardt recognizes that the main question here hinges on Kant’s 
various attempts to demonstrate the categorical imperative. Just as 
The Critique of Pure Reason had demonstrated the unity of apperception, 
so it would appear to be the duty of ethics to furnish a “transcendental 
deduction of a purely formal unitary law of morals.” The difficulty lies in 
the fact that for Kant the highest moral law is not as restricted and purely 
formal as one would expect by analogy with the critique of pure reason. 
Rather, it possesses a certain content which prevents Kant from giving 
a proof of the transcendental validity of his law. Instead of a deduction 
of the moral principle, Kant arrives at the paradoxical result that this 
moral principle itself serves as the principle for the deduction of an in- 
scrutable faculty, the faculty of freedom. Kant himself recognizes this re- 
sult to be “somewhat self-contradictory.”’ In his Grundlegung zur Meta- 
phystk der Sitten (1785) Kant had devoted almost a third of the work to 
showing that for every question as to the possibility of the categorical 
imperative the answer was to be found in its deduction. In the Kritik der 
praktischen Vernunft (1788) he recognized the impossibility of any such 
deduction. But toward the end of his life, in Metaphysik der Sitten (1797), 
strangely enough, he returns to the opinion that a deduction of the cate- 
gorical imperative by the pure practical reason is possible, although this 
deduction cannot be considered to be a proof of it. Baumgardt follows 
these developments closely, agreeing with Rudolf Otto that the Kantian 
“conceivability of the inconceivability of the categorical imperative” can 
be understood only intuitively as a sort of metaphysical “Urphdnomen.” 
Finally, the demonstrability of the categorical imperative retreats to the 
“intelligible world” where it can be intuited only by analogy. One can 
only be grateful to Baumgardt for having patiently endured the ‘“weari- 
ness and galling boredom” which he himself recognizes as the price of 
accuracy in such historical investigations. 

One of the valuable features of Baumgardt’s work is his understanding 
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of the criticisms which Scheler and Hartmann directed at the empty 
formality of the Kantian ethics. Baumgardt shows that under this 
critical cross-fire almost the whole of the Kantian formal ethics collapses, 
leaving only the abstract principle of a synthetic rational unity at the 
heart of the ethical concept. But it is nonsense to think that a purely 
formal, rational law can also materially condition the objects of ethical 
conduct, the actual goods and evils of life. And Kant’s feeble attempts at 
casuistry have been almost universally rejected by his critics; Hegel in- 
sisted that Kant does not solve problems here, but simply raises them; 
and Schleiermacher pointed out that Kant’s casuistry comes from the 
very vagueness of his abstract moral law. Baumgardt concludes that 
Kant, in his moral philosophy and theory of virtue, does not employ his 
own powerful critical methods, but falls back on precritical rationalism. 
In fact Kant’s influence on moral thought is as pernicious as had been the 
influence of the rationalists in metaphysics before Kant himself destroyed 
rationalism with his critical method. 

The second part of the book is equally valuable, consisting of three 
monographic studies of the ethical systems respectively of Herder, Franz 
Hemsterhuis, and Jacobi. Traditionally a study of Kant has been followed 
by a study of his lineal descendants, Fichte, Schelling, Schleiermacher, 
and Hegel. Hemsterhuis is never mentioned, and Herder and Jacobi are 
treated condescendingly as minor figures. Baumgardt has contributed 
mightily to a modification of this traditional approach. He has showed 
that these three figures are worthy opponents of the great tradition,-and 
that it is not necessary to wait until modern times, until the “material 
ethics” of Scheler and Hartmann, to find a fully adequate statement of 
an ethical view which challenges the Kantian formalism at every point. 
The slow and consistent development of Herder’s break with Kant, his 
old teacher, is fully motivated, leading up to Herder’s insistence on the 
relativity of morals to the individual, to climate, to the ethnic group and 
cultural development. It is through the understanding of the peoples 
that we learn wisdom. 

Perhaps the tradition has some justification for overlooking Hemster- 
huis, who was little more than a mystical and erratic dilettante, a sort of 
Continental Hutcheson. But Baumgardt has here furnished us with a 
full-length portrait of this interesting ethical thinker, whose aesthetic 
theories are better known than his genuine ethical contributions. Hem- 
sterhuis, of course, denies the validity of the categorical imperative, on 
the grounds that he whose “moral organ’ is less developed has fewer 
duties to fulfill. Hemsterhuis, like Herder, had anticipated Freud in 
recognizing the importance of dreams in “moral diagnostic.” 
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Whereas Herder had contended for the moral value of the healthy and 
harmonious feeling-life, Jacobi finds ethical significance in the inharmoni- 
ous pathological experiences of the neurotic. Himself subject to periodic 
moodiness, Jacobi, in his two fragmentary novels, Allwill and Woldemar, 
gives us a profound evaluation of the ethics of exceptional personalities, 
and goes far to evaluate the vagaries which are permitted to geniuses 
such as his friend Goethe. Such a system cannot, of course, be rational- 
ized, and he arrives at a metaphysical position strangely similar to that 
of Pascal. 

It is to be regretted, perhaps, that Baumgardt makes practically no 
mention of Herbart and Beneke. Although their criticism of Kant takes 
an entirely different tack from that followed by the men here presented, 
nevertheless one can hardly understand the early-nineteenth-century 
attitude toward Kant without including them. And it should also be 
pointed out that Brentano’s attack on the whole Kantian position has 
been honored with little more than passing mention. In spite of these 
deficiencies the book can be recommended as a forthright study of some 
of the most difficult problems of modern ethical theory. 


Howarp O. Eaton 
University of Oklahoma 


INDIVIDUALITY IN A COLLECTIVE WoRLD. By Barbara Spofford Morgan. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1935. Pp. ix+ 260. 


Despite the obvious simplicity of its theme and intent this is a confus- 
ing book. One sympathizes with the concern manifested for the develop- 
ment of what the author calls individuality, and agrees that its realization 
is a process of unending integration in which non-rational factors and in- 
fluences play a vital réle. One admits that public education has been in- 
adequately conceived, both in aim and method, and that the releasing 
of inner forces presents a task as yet unsolved. 

But the sharpness of the dualities expressed between subjective and 
objective, rational and non-rational, the individual and “the collective 
mind,” culture and tradition, lead to points of view and conclusions which 
seem forced, away from realities, and occasionally mutually inconsistcnt. 

“Tt seems inevitable that to realise any considerable degree of economic 
equality, it is necessary to encourage mental uniformity.” But why? 
“The benefits of a collective society . . . . paralyze the psychic forces 
which alone can gratify those [deepest] desires [of men].’”’ Again, but 
why? “As for the individuality which is cultivated by relaxing the grip of 
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tradition, it is the individuality of anarchy.” Does the author really mean 
this? 

It is impossible to democratize [culture] because the taste for thinking about 
impersonal things and the ability to integrate different fields of knowledge is 


given to the minority..... Culture is for the few, but these few are unselected 
by the ordinary standards of money, birth or position. 

To work together . . . . means making common cause, but in order to think 
one must think alone. .... The tragedy of the average man is that .... heis 


intellectually incapable and always will be, of directing or even judging the re- 
mote forces that determine the wages he gets. .... 


The author may, perhaps, justifiably feel that such a lifting of sen- 
tences from their contexts does her less than justice. But these glimpses 
do at least suggest some of her own individual angles of thought. 

Perhaps most difficult of all is the reader’s effort to derive a clear view 
of “‘the collective mind,” which is neither society nor public opinion, and 
against which the author inveighs so vehemently. The comment is ven- 
tured that a clearer analysis of this abstraction, of the elements of it, the 
reasons for its being, the ways it manifests itself—all this would have 
created a sounder hypothesis or foundation on which to have built a 
book which essentially, as already suggested, intends so well. One 
gathers an impression of the author’s resentment against something with 
which she finds it hard to come to grips. And one wonders if she had 
come fully and realistically to grips with it, whether her conclusions 
would have been either so discouraged or basically so undemocratic, using 
that word in a spiritual rather than a political sense. 

One wonders, too, whether in the light of modern philosophic scholar- 
ship one is left, in the effort to view the world as a universe, with the 
Platonic view as the only alternative. 

Finally, the author’s intentional exclusion of the distinctly religious 
aspects of her theme is to be regretted, particularly in the light of her 


freshness of attack on old problems. 
Orpway TEAD 
New York City 


NEGRO Po.itic1ans. By Harold F. Gosnell. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1935. Pp. xxxi+404. $3.50. 

If there is any single thing about this book that impresses its reader, 
it is the tremendous amount of work that must have gone into it. As one 
goes into the discussion of the Chicago Negro in politics, he becomes more 
and more convinced that Mr. Gosnell, who is a member of the University 
of Chicago faculty, started out to learn something about a subject of 
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which he knew nothing, and, as a result of his industry, came up with a 
full-grown book on the subject. 

From an interesting introduction by Dr. Robert E. Park, the book 
moves rapidly through a half-century of Negro political activity in Chi- 
cago, setting up a picture of a race’s struggle for civic emancipation, then 
breaking this picture down into the various individuals, cliques, and 
philosophies that have gone into it through the years. There are rather 
close studies on such persons as Oscar De Priest, Edward H. Wright, 
Major John J. Lynch, Louis B. Anderson, Robert R. Jackson, and others 
who have played such important réles, not alone in the Negro’s political 
development, but in the almost unbelievable political history of Chicago 
as a whole. 

In the study of Edward H. Wright, who rose from obscurity as a 
police-court lawyer to leader of one of the most powerful political blocs 
in the history of Chicago, one gets a glimpse into some of the situations 
that developed in Chicago’s city government during the three-term career 
of William Hale Thompson as Mayor. Here, for the first time in an au- 
thoritative manner, is revealed the close tie-up between gambling and 
vice that have always played such a prominent part in politics where the 
Negro was concerned, and the various Chicago governments. 

None of this material was new to me—nor, for that matter, was it new 
to any other conscious Negro who has spent any time in and around 
Chicago. The fact that Daniel Jackson was one of the big moguls in the 
notorious policy racket at the time he reached his highest political power 
was generally known in Chicago—at least to Negroes of Chicago. De 
Priest’s connection with vice when he was an alderman of Chicago has 
been a topic of conversation among Negroes for many years, and no new 
interest was aroused, therefore, by the fact that it was included in Pro- 
fessor Gosnell’s book. 

I think the chief criticism to be found with this book lies in the fact 
that too many obvious facts are set forth, leaving too little room for 
opinion and summation. A study of this kind, it seems to me, would be 
far more effective if presented in the light of comparisons with other 
groups of citizens. If that method were found impractical, the study 
then might have been enlarged to include Negro political activity in other 
cities so that comparisons might be drawn. While it is true that, in 
recent years, the Negro has gained more by the franchise route in Illinois 
than in any other political subdivision in this country, it is also the fact 
that in another period in American history there were twenty-eight 
Negroes in Congress—two of them in the United States Senate—there 
were Negro judges, and at least one Negro lieutenant-governor. A book 
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dealing with the Negro politician, in order to present something like a true 
picture, should have at least mentioned these facts. Such a presentation 
was all the more necessary in view of the fact that so little of the author’s 
own conclusions were given with the book, thereby leaving each reader 
to place his interpretation on the facts presented. 

In his discussions of communism, civil service, and teachers in Chicago, 
I think Dr. Gosnell made his greatest contribution to the subject. But 
even here there was an objectivity that was more like news-reporting 
than analyzing. On the basis of newspaper clippings, and a few interviews, 
Dr. Gosnell comes to the conclusion that “(Communism did not take very 
deep root in the Chicago ‘Black Belt.’”’ That may be true, but there 
are many people who, using the same material as Dr. Gosnell used, wou!d 
come to an entirely opposite conclusion. 

Negro Politicians is an interesting cross-section of political life in Chi- 
cago, with emphasis laid on just one of Chicago’s minority groups. But, 
as a study of any lasting value, or one contributing anything specific to 
our knowledge of social forces, I think it is greatly lacking. In the first 
place, the material, while sticking close to the rather indefinite subject, 
is not inclusive enough. While the book is well tabled, thoroughly 
indexed, competently illustrated, it fails as an adequate study of the 
Negro’s efforts to establish himself as a citizen of this country. Such a 


study is yet to be made, it seems. 
Dewey R. JONES 


Washington, D.C. 


PROPAGANDA: ITs PSYCHOLOGY AND TECHNIQUE. By L. W. Doob. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co., 1935. Pp. x+424. 

The citation of the major section headings of L. W. Doob’s text, Propa- 
ganda: Its Psychology and Technique, and of several definitions should 
give the reader a fairly intelligent orientation with respect to the volume. 
The chapter captions, since they have been discriminatingly chosen, will, 
doubtless, define rather clearly the scope of the author’s efforts, and the 
definitions will provide some understanding of the conceptual substratum 
to which the volume’s contents are anchored. 

Among the more illuminating of the chapter headings are the follow- 
ing: (a) “The Psychology of Living People,” (6) ‘“The Nature of Propa- 
ganda (Intentional and Unintentional Propaganda; Perception and 
Propaganda; The Types of Propaganda; Reconstructing the Personality; 
The Sphere of Unpredictability; Counter-propaganda and Persuasion),”’ 
(c) “The Sweep of Propaganda (Commercial Propaganda; Propaganda 
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Societies; The Communist Party of America; Nazi Propaganda; War, 
Peace, and Propaganda), ”(d) ‘““The Vehicles of Propaganda (The News- 
paper; The Radio; Motion Pictures, the Stage, and Art; The Other 
Vehicles of Propaganda),” and (e) ‘Conclusion (Which Propaganda?).” 

The concepts which seem basic in the development of the exposition 
are three. Propaganda is defined as ‘‘the control of the attitudes and, con- 
sequently, the actions of groups of individuals through the use of sug- 
gestion.” “Suggestion results from the manipulation of stimulus situa- 
tions in such a way that, through the consequent arousal of pre-existing, 
related attitudes there occurs within the mental field a new integration 
which would not have occurred under different stimulus situations.” By 
attitudes seem to be meant the dynamic dimensions or aspects of human 
behavior which can be understood only in terms of those organizations 
resultant upon the constant interaction of the human being and his en- 
vironment, especially the social. Attitudes are classified as dominant 
and latent, central and segmental, general and specific. 

It is clear, hence, that in his view of propaganda the author of the text 
differs from most writers. He deletes from the concept any connotation 
of trickery, intrigue, deceit, or selfish aim. But more striking still is his 
refusal to include as an essential aspect of propaganda the notion of 
“intent” to control behavior. In fact, the territory allotted to propa- 
ganda is so broad that it is questionable whether it is not coextensive with 
that of communication. The author, it is true, attempts to distinguish 
propaganda from what he calls education, for example, though he does 
insist that no absolute distinction can be made between the former and 
what is usually called education. He prefers to use the term “education” 
to refer to “those specific processes through which the data or the ap- 
proach of science is communicated,” and illustrates somewhat more con- 
cretely what he has in mind by the statement, “The student of chemistry, 
no matter what pedagogical procedure is followed, will become acquainted 
with the same body of fact.’’ Though I should have no difficulty in seeing 
differences in degree between the soap-box orators’ appeals and the 
chemistry professors’ exposition of atomic structure, I suspect Doob’s 
stereotype of science, or at least science-teaching, of being too exalted. 
To the extent that teaching necessarily involves the selection of material, 
is surrounded by the trappings of authority, and uses presentations that 
involve figures of speech or that attract interest, it has the earmarks of 
propaganda as the author uses the term. What is more, teaching is most 
significant, in my opinion, when it is concerned with evaluations and with 
the relationships of the so-called facts of a discipline. To these facts 
Doob’s view gives entirely too much of the coloring of absolutes for my 
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comfort. I cannot conceive, furthermore, of a teacher devoid of desire to 
influence, much less one who does not, at least unwittingly, influence in 
the way which is designated in the text as propaganda. If all that has been 
mentioned were subtracted from education, I doubt whether to the resi- 
due even Doob himself would be willing to affix that term. In fact, to me 
one of the major contributions of the volume is the author’s keen exposi- 
tion of the similarities in the processes used in the two fields to which at 
present are most frequently assigned the labels “propaganda” and “edu- 
cation.” 

Doob’s judicious analysis of the personal and social mechanics which 
make propaganda possible is in satisfying contrast to that which obtains 
in those treatises in which the writer, because including in his concept of 
propaganda the notion of deceit and sinistrality, gives himself over to the 
exposure of the techniques and aims of particular propagandists or groups 
of these. In the style of a mathematician Doob sets forth eight principles 
and twenty-eight corollaries in terms of which he proposes to explain the 
effectiveness or lack of effectiveness of a great variety of programs and 
vehicles designed to influence human behavior by suggestions. Consistent 
with his aim, he gives little attention to the very vital question of which 
propaganda shall be tolerated or encouraged, preferring rather to leave 
this issue to the people or, if we must have specialists, to the value 
theorists. He feels his job done if, by exposing the mechanics of the pro- 
cess, he provides his readers with enough insight into propaganda that 
they can protect themselves more intelligently against such forms as they 
choose and can guide themselves more discriminatingly in the directions 
of their basic wishes. The author has happily furthered his aim to sensi- 
tize his readers to the patterns in terms of which propaganda activities 
shape themselves through his description of such widely different pro- 
grams as the commercial, political, and moral, and through his analysis 
of the modus operandi of such tools as newspapers, the radio, movies, 
pamphlets, the stage, and art. Unusually sane and balanced, the text 
should carry at least intelligent readers—the text is technical—in the 
direction of the goal the author sets. Would that one like it, though 
toned down to the level of the less educated groups, could be prepared! 

HELEN L. Kocu 
University of Chicago 


HuMe’s THEORY OF THE UNDERSTANDING. By Ralph W. Church. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1935. Pp. 238. $3.00. 
This analysis of certain issues in the Treatise of Human Nature claims, 
specifically, to refute two generally accepted fallacies: that Hume’s phi- 
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losophy is primarily negative and that his consequent total skepticism 
“derives exclusively from, and wholly depends upon, his views about im- 
pressions and ideas.” The work, however, is not polemical in tone. It 
rather presents a sympathetic and compactly reasoned exposition of 
Hume’s fundamental doctrines, and so permits the philosopher to defend 
himself. In fact, Dr. Church’s commentary not only refutes errors in 
interpretation but reveals Hume to be a systematic philosopher worthy 
of more fame and study than the man who merely gave the coup de grace 
to atomistic empiricism. 

Beginning with Hume’s skepticism in regard to causation and sub- 
stance, Dr. Church shows his conclusions to be independent of both the 
copy theory of ideas and his logical atomism. Since for Hume any case of 
knowledge implied the inconceivability of its contradictory, to deny 
knowledge of necessary connections or of substances only two points 
need be established: that no such necessary connection or substance is 
in fact perceived and that the nonexistence of both is conceivable. Hume 
reaches both conclusions. Yet “it would be well,”’ says Dr. Church, “‘to 
distinguish this truth and these conclusions from the empirical and 
atomistic method by which Hume sought to establish them.” 

It will be admitted that the rejection of a priori reasoning in regard to 
matters of existence need not depend upon Hume’s theory of ideas. Dr. 
Church proceeds to prove the thesis, that necessary connections of fact 
are not directly perceived, to be equally independent of the theory of 
ideas. He does so by producing three Cartesians who held the same thesis, 
but who could hardly be said to have shared Hume’s psychological 
dogmas. Thus occasionalism led La Forge, Cordemoy, and Malebranch 
to deny necessary connections in experience in order to affirm God to be 
the only real cause; and Dr. Church can conclude: “Neither the interests 
of the Cartesians . . . . in the problem of causation, nor their attempts to 
analyse experience where those of Hume. Yet the one conclusion for 
which Hume is perhaps best known is common to them all.” 

But to a serious student of Hume a demonstration that certain of his 
(wrong) assumptions need not affect his (correct) conclusions is, perhaps, 
less interesting than a detailed discussion of the precise place of those 
assumptions in his system. This, too, Dr. Church provides, and its result 
is the refutation of the other error—that Hume’s philosophy is negative 
merely. 

The most interesting things he says about Hume’s system as a whole 
are concerned with an enumeration and discussion of his logical presup- 
positions (provided in an Appendix of which certain parts of the main 
body of the text might be called an elaboration) and with an interpreta- 
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tion of Hume’s view of unanalyzed experience as, in his peculiar sense, 
relational. And the key to both these matters is the distinction between 
relations as philosophical and natural. 

Hume’s theory of philosophical relations is rigidly nominalistic, based 
on the principle, ‘‘generally received” in philosophy, that every existent 
is an individual. Or, as Dr. Church puts it more sharply, “where there is a 
distinction a separation may occur for the reason that what is thus dis- 
tinct is intrinsically self-identical, because neither resemblance nor differ- 
ence are qualifying predicates.” Similarly, existence is not distinguishable 
from what exists, and every system, including that of experience itself, is 
completely exhausted by its terms. 

But the statement which Dr. Church constantly repeats, that “re- 
semblance is not a qualifying predicate,’’ seems ambiguous since it evi- 
dently does not mean that “resembles” is never predicable of x and y. 
Hume seems to mean that resemblance is not an empirically distinguish- 
able character of x and y; or, in other words, that “resembles” is not 
properly a first-order predicate of either but is rather a predicate of 
predicates. This view, I think, was shared by Plato, to whom similarity 
and difference were preceived by no organ (Theaetetus 185) but were trans- 
cendental terms in the medieval sense (Sophist). If this bea proper state- 
ment of the problem, at least one issue of the internal- versus external-rela- 
tions controversy would reduce to the question whether, and in what 
respect, relations may be first-order predicates. Bradley, for instance, 
seems to insist that they all are, whereas Hume’s thesis, put in traditional 
terms, is that philosophical relations do not fall among the predicaments 
as strictly common terms. This is the basis of Hume’s atomism. 

The natural relations consist of the philosophical relations of resem- 
blance, continguity, and cause and effect plus the ‘“‘gentle force’’ of associa- 
tion, conceived as a primitive fact. Hence, says Dr. Church, “association 
does not presuppose, but is relation in the single sense in which, for 
Hume, ‘to relate’ is ‘to connect.’”’ It is striking, indeed, that this real 
transitive force or power, hardly individual in the usual sense, presents 
a considerable qualification of Hume’s nominalism. Yet true to his logical 
principles, he speaks of it as also “distinct, and therefore separable,” from 
what it connects. 

“Hume’s theory of the understanding” (which is the title of this work) 
is built upon the concept of natural relation which, as basic to the im- 
agination, accounts for our belief in cause and the identity of substances. 
There is no space further to discuss Dr. Church’s exposition of the theory 
beyond pointing out its great value in showing Hume’s constructive 
theory to be, in the main, consistent with his principles and much nearer 
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to Kant’s view than I, for one, had thought it. He indicates, for instance, 
that although “experience may be exhaustively analysed into elements,” 


Hume nevertheless held that ‘“‘the synthesis in belief .... is what is 
given; not isolated impressions, ideas, and associations, out of which and 
after the fact . . . . we would formulate beliefs.” 


As a serious and careful study of a philosopher whom it is easy to treat 


superficially, this book can only be commended. 
WARNER A. WICK 


University of Chicago 


BERNARD BOSANQUET AND His FRIENDS: LETTERS JILLUSTRATING THE 
SOURCES AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF His PHILOSOPHICAL OPINIONS. 
Edited by J. H. Muirhead. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1935. 
Pp. 326. 12s. 6d. 

There are perhaps two possible justifications for publishing a philoso- 
pher’s private correspondence: to add to our intellectual comprehension 
of his views (either by the expression of ideas not otherwise published, or 
by statements of influences shaping his views but not obviously recogniz- 
able in his published writings), and to add to our emotional appreciation 
of aspects of his character not revealed in his system of ideas. It is highly 
questionable whether the present work is justified on any of these scores. 
To one who has been much depressed by Bosanquet’s grandiloquent 
phraseology and pontifical manner (of constantly bearing the weight of 
the whole universe upon his shoulders), the present collection of letters 
will serve simply to increase the gloom. Couldn’t the man ever unbend 
and be a human being? Had he no moments of impertinence, of impish- 
ness, of spontaneity, or even of light-hearted childishness? To one who 
sees as one of the gravest faults of Bosanquet’s system precisely the omis- 
sion of all loose-jointedness and irrelevance in the universe, the present 
collection of letters serves to strengthen the conviction that this fault 
arose, in part, from a fundamental lack in the man’s own temperament 
and personal experience. 

As to any new ideas (i.e., ideas not published by Bosanquet himself), 
the reviewer fails to have discovered them in these letters. The editor 
perhaps felt that the interchange of ideas between Bosanquet and Italian 
idealism (in the persons of Vivante and Carlini) helped to clarify the issue 
between the British and Italian forms of neo-Hegelianism. But I cannot 
see that anything is really added to the points brought out in The Meeting 
of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy (e.g., pp. 52-62), where Bosan- 
quet attacks the subjectivism and temporalism of the Italian idealists. 
The editor states as the origin of his undertaking an interest in tracing 
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the influence of Bradley’s thought upon Bosanquet, yet admits that the 
letters he unearthed “contained little or nothing directly bearing on [this] 
question” (p. 16). Bosanquet’s early critical attitude (in Knowledge and 
Reality) toward Bradley’s Principles of Logic (1st ed.) and his later com- 
plete acknowledgment of Bradley’s leadership on all questions are in the 
letters again brought to our attention. Of the former Bosanquet says: 


. .. . Having lost hold of the actual world of human beings and moral institu- 
tions by confusing it with the presentation of sense, he [Bradley] cries out for a 
“fuller splendor,” or ‘‘more glorious reality.”” I, bona fide, do not know what he 
meant; but thought he meant a heavenly paradise, or anyhow some counterpart 
world of which our whole sphere of experience gives no hint [p. 52]. 


Illustrating the latter we have, “Since the appearance of Ethical Studies 
in 1876 I have recognized him [Bradley] as my master; and there is never, 
I think, any more than a verbal difference or difference of emphasis, be- 
tween us’’ (p. 262), and, “You don’t mention Bradley’s Appearance and 
Reality, which is still to me the gospel among all modern philosophical 
books” (p. 97). But all this is an old story and hardly needs retelling. 
Granting that there is no reasonable justification for having done this 
piece of work, the editor makes a good job of it. The typography is excel- 
lent. Muirhead’s own explanatory notes are accurate and informative. 


Everett W. HALL 
Stanford University 


SHORTER NOTICES 


ARISTOTLE’S CRITICISM’ OF PRESOCRATIC PHiLosopHY. By Harold Cherniss. 

Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1935. Pp. xiv+418. $4.00. 

This very scholarly and important work will require a revision of current his- 
tories of early Greek philosophy. Its thesis is that “the use to which in his writ- 
ings Aristotle has put the Presocratic theories has not only perverted details but 
has also obliterated the problems these theories had to meet and obscured the 
relationship of the doctrines to one another’’ (p. 404), and its pages contain 
ample demonstration of this fact. Since most historians of the Thales-to-Socra- 
tes philosophies have relied heavily on Aristotle for source material, and since 
this book clearly reveals Aristotle’s tendency to state Presocratic philosophy in 
terms favorable to his own, a revised history is urgently called for, and one 
hopes that the well-qualified author will himself undertake the task soon. This 
book itself contains considerable such positive reconstruction (chap. vii passim) 
but its tenor is destructive criticism of Aristotle’s naive incapacity to see the 
earlier theories in their historical context rather than in the context of his own 
theoretical presuppositions. The failure to take adequate precautionary meas- 
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ures against Aristotle’s penchant for external unsympathetic treatment of his 
precursors vitiates important parts of the special studies of Byrnet, Diels, Frank, 
Natorp, Gilbert, etc., not to mention the numerous earlier historians who have 
been misled by Aristotle. 

The book is so replete with detailed proof of Aristotle’s misrepresentations 
and the motives underlying them that any brief review of it leaves, in effect, its 
contents untouched. It begins with the “principles” or elements of the early 
cosmologists, shows how the Ionians, for example, are not material monists in 
the simple Aristotelian sense, then continues through three more chapters on 
space, motion, weight, time, causality, and soul. The remaining three chapters 
gather up loose threads and classify the main defects in Aristotle’s historical 
record of his predecessors. 

One criticism of Professor Cherniss’ excellent book: its plan of topical ar- 
rangement of its contents results in repetition and consequent confusion in the 
mind of the reader. Such repetitiousness, however, is more a consequence of the 
intimate connections between such subjects as the “‘substrate” (prime matter), 
causality, motion, etc., than of any carelessness on the part of the author. 

The American Council of Learned Societies is to be commended for the con- 
tribution it made toward the publication of this fine volume. 

VirciL C. ALDRICH 


IMMANUEL KANT ON PHILOSOPHY IN GENERAL. By Humayun Kabir. Calcutta: 

The University Press, 1935. Pp. cl+90. 9s. 

The chief merit of this book is that it contains an English translation of the 
Introduction which Kant wrote for the Critique of Judgment but which he did 
not use. (The misleading title “On Philosophy in General” is a part of the name 
of this Introduction.) The preliminary essays may prove entertaining, perhaps 
even profitable, to the typical Oxford student of Kant, but will not appear to 
have said anything very new or significant to the Cambridge type. (Two sam- 
ples: “Judgment gives determination to the transcendental substratum in and 
outside us through the intellectual faculty” [cix]. “Judgment is a faculty of a 
priori legislation presupposing the finality of nature and connected a priori with 
pleasure”’ [cx].) 

The thesis of the book, however, is intrinsically important, namely, that “the 
third Critique is an attempt to soften the distinctions which the first two 
Critiques had made too rigid’’ (cv), and that the discarded Introduction shows 
“the workings of Kant’s mind” in his endeavor to arrive finally at the position 
of the third critique. The Introduction which Kant did use is more concise and 
elucidatory of its contents, but fails to indicate Kant’s gropings toward ¢ final 
solution of the sharp distinction between understanding and reason. 

Another reviewer’s comments (Jour. Philos., December 5, 1935) on the his- 
tory of this document would make a valuable addition to the Preface it receives 


in Mr. Kabir’s book. 
Vircit C. ALDRICH 
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CREATIVE Society. By John Macmurray. London: Student Christian Move- 
ment Press, 1935. Pp. 195+Index. 5s. 
REASON AND Emotion. By John Macmurray. London: Faber and Faber, 1935. 

Pp. 277. 7s. 6d. 

Both these books deal with a current problem of morality and religion, as en- 
visaged by the “ordinary man.’”’ They are to be compared with “homilies” by 
early Christian Fathers rather than with philosophical discussions. In Creative 
Society Professor Macmurray is dealing with what the subtitle calls “the relation 
of Christianity to Communism”; but by Christianity the author means the 
simplest form of Evangelical piety, disregarding all the doctrines of immortal 
souls, the eucharist, the trinity, the atonement and the rest—which have histori- 
cally been connected with Christianity. But the author decides that “Chris- 
tianity does not deny that such a use of force [as revolution] may prove essential 
to the process”’ of improving the condition of the proletariat. Communism is 
said to be in essentials correct. The “essentials” of Christianity and communism 
appear to be what the author approves of, in each of these. 

In his other book, Reason and Emotion, the author is concerned to show that 
“emotions” are useful and not obstructive to reasoning. The book consists of 
popular lectures on such subjects as the sex impulse, which is dealt with under 
the heading of “‘the virtue of chastity,’’ and religious feelings, in which the treat- 
ment of religion is based on the assumption that “religion is the consciousness of 
life in God.’’ The author is Grote Professor of Mind and Logic at University 
College in the University of London—and it is interesting to note that this Col- 
lege was founded under the influence of the early rationalists who objected to the 
religious tests at the older universities. Professor Macmurray is concerned in 
these books with the practical influence of beliefs and not with the analysis of 
their validity; and he is advocating not a philosophy but the simpler form of 
Evangelical Christianity. This is, perhaps, a sign of the times. 

C.D: B: 


THE Source OF CIVILIZATION. By Gerald Heard. London: Cape, 1935. Pp. 
431+Index. 12s. 6d. 

This is a very able and interesting statement of a biological and anthropologi- 
cal theory which is intended to displace the old conception of progress by con- 
flict and the “survival of the fittest.’’ The chief point, often repeated, is that 
man has survived because of an increasing awareness or sensitivity and not by 
defense against foes or victory over a hostile environment. The author con- 
trasts “values” with “violence.”’ But he does not explain in detail what he means 
by “‘values.”’ The increase in a sense of fellowship with others is treated as valu- 
able in itself. In the sketch of history, the new theories of the archaeologists are 
used. The Egyptian and Mesopotamian civilization are said to have been belli- 
cose, by contrast with the ancient Indus civilization, which is therefore con- 
nected with modern Indian Yoga. The author rightly says that some skill in 
control over personal impulses and appetites is necessary to overcome the pres- 
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ent tendency toward war and violent revolution. But he treats the history of 
Europe as if it had no “technique” of the inner life. This is to misunderstand the 
Middle Ages and the early Protestants. The author emphasizes the importance 
of George Fox and the Quakers; but all through the history of Christianity 
there has been a “technique’”’ much more effectual than Indian Yoga and much 
more widespread in ritual and genuine fellowship than the silence of the Quak- 
ers. Certainly the great cathedrals are as useful as the few feals surviving from 
the Indus civilization to show how men have in fact contrived to live together. 
Even psychoanalysis often only puts into an obscure terminology what was 
known and practiced in the old tradition of Christianity. If we need more, 
nowadays, we can go beyond our own tradition more safely than we can go back 
to obscure interpretations of primitive religious practice. But Mr. Heard is right 
in saying that the quality of the “inner life’’ is the real issue for civilization, not 


the extent of available power. 
C.D. B. 


PrmotivE Law. By A. S. Diamond. London: Longmans, 1935. Pp. 451+ 

Index. 255. 

This is an important and interesting book, worthy of careful study by those 
interested in moral philosophy, chiefly because of the material it provides in 
reference to the relation between law and morality. Most of the book is an 
analysis of actual early codes of law and other fragments of primitive law. The 
material provided by recent discoveries in the East is added to the material, 
now much better understood, of early Roman and English law. But perhaps the 
most interesting conclusion from the evidence collected is that Sir Henry Maine, 
in his Ancient Law, was quite wrong on fundamental facts. Maine has misled 
not only historians of law, but also anthropologists and students of the history of 
morals. Mr. Diamond has proved his case against Maine. It is not true to say, 
with Maine, that law arose out of “religion” —indeed, primitive religion has little 
or no'bearing upon primitive law. Maine did not know the evidence now at our 
disposal, but he does not seem to have studied even the evidence available in his 
day. His imagination was a little too vivid. ‘Indeed the foundation of the re- 
ligious theory was not an analysis of evidence but the power of the emotional 
appeal of religion in the second half of last century”—so says Mr. Diamond. 
And he might have gone farther and said that the peculiar religion of England 
at that time was by no means typical of religion in general. Again, Maine is 
proved quite wrong in his assertion that early law had many formalities or tech- 
nicalities. There are actually few traces of fictions and formalities in any early 
law known to us. But perhaps the most interesting question for students of 
ethics is the relation of law to morality. Here Mr. Diamond’s work is valuable 
chiefly in providing material for study. He is not concerned directly with this 
question, but the evidence he has collected seems to point to the growth of 
“morality” out of actual law—which, indeed, is much more likely than the con- 
trary. A “moral code’ or an ethical standard would then be a discovery made, 
almost accidentally, in the effort to adjust the give and take of primitive society. 
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Early law is not a command—it is the statement of a hypothesis. For example, 
“If a man does this, then that follows.’’ The law has nothing to do with inten- 
tion or motive. It has no bearing at all upon religion or magic. But out of the 
rule may come a sense of obligation in the dealings of man with man, and “the 
Codes” may eventually show some interest in these dealings. From this point 
of view the history of civilization looks like, not a dissolution of primitive unity, 
but a very gradual synthesis of interests and activities that have originally no 
connection at all. 
C.D: B: 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE SociAL REvoLuTIon. Edited by John Lewis, Karl 

Dolanyi, and D. K. Kitchin. London: Gollancz, 1935. Pp. 526. 6s. 

This collection of essays embodies a discussion of Anglican Christianity and 
communism between writers who are all impressed by the importance of com- 
munism. Most of the writers are also convinced of the importance of the par- 
ticular form of Christianity most familiar to them; but clearly the forms differ. 
The common ground of all the writers seems to be an agreement that contem- 
porary Western civilization is seriously defective. Some of the essays are of the 
first importance—for example, Professor Macmurray’s essay on the earlier 
phase of Marx’s theorizing and Professor Reinhold Niebuhr’s summary of the 
defects of Protestant Christianity and the no less glaring defects of theoretical 
communism. On the other hand, some of the essays are very weak, not to say 
jejune. Young Mr. Cornford gives us the pure milk of the Marxian word, but he 
has not understood the work of his own father, Professor Cornford. And what 
possibly car Mr. Auden mean by saying that ‘‘Psychology is principally an in- 
vestigation into the nature of evil’? Evidently psychoanalysis has completely 
confused his mind. 

There are several essays on the history of Christianity which aim at showing 
that the common ownership of wealth was advocated at different periods. Other 
theories are omitted. It may be ungenerous to criticize adversely the expression 
of so much good will. Certainly modern civilization needs reform (it is, in many 
ways, bad), and in this book the issue is well stated as a problem of action, not 
merely a matter for quasi-theological controversy. We need to know how to 
act—and here directions are given, under the authority of Christianity. But the 
obvious weakness of the particular summary of the directions given in this book 
is that many Christians would in fact refuse to admit that these directions are all 
that is meant by Christianity. For example, the non-British contributors, who 
oppose “religion,”’ and the British clergymen, who support it, are thinking of 
different things. The “‘communist”’ groups to be discovered, after some excava- 
tion in documents, in the history of Christianity, are not necessarily more Chris- 
tian than St. Benedict or St. Ignatius. And the peculiar outlook of Anglicanism 
is almost unknown on the European continent. But the non-British writers 
about “religion” are chiefly thinking of the Greek or Russian Orthodox Church, 
and no one can deny that that also embodied a form of religion. Even Professor 
Niebuhr is really avoiding difficulties by defining Christianity as a principle of 
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“love” applied to social problems; for persecution of Christians by Christians 
was violent even in the fifth century and the religious wars which ruined Ger- 
many in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were certainly “Christian.” 
Professor Macmurray in a final chapter attempts to show that, in his meaning 
of the word, “religion” is compatible with a possible version of “communism.” 
“As a boy” he says, “I was myself taught that any Church which compromised 
with the State was on the road to apostasy.’’ And on this there may be two com- 
ments: first, what a doctrine to teach a boy! and second, the Roman Church 
has had some importance in the development of “religion.’’ 

But the most astonishing aspect of this collection of essays is the omission of 
all those other elements in a civilization which are not either “religion” or “‘eco- 
nomics.”’ The point is made by some half-hearted critics of communism that it is 
impossible to erect a whole civilization upon an “economic” theory. But the 
difficulty of any reader who is somewhat outside the controversy will be that the 
process of thought called reasoning is not prominent in any form of dogmatism. 
Marx may have been correct in some of his adaptations of Hegel; but direct 
analysis of facts did not end with Marx. And to substitute Marx’s works for 
those of earlier Jewish writers as the test of correctness in belief and action does 
not take us very much farther. But, of course, if all important truths about con- 
temporary society and public policy are already known, no book can be more 


than a commentary upon accepted doctrines. 
C.D. 8. 


THE MIND oF Paut. By Irwin Edman. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1935. 

Pp. 187. $1.75. 

THE CHRISTIAN FAITH IN THE MODERN WORLD. By J. Gresham Machen. New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. 258. $2.00. 

THE Resources OF RELIGION. By Georgia Harkness. New York: Henry Holt 

& Co., 1936. Pp. 218. $2.00. 

One wonders if anything new can be said about Paul. One wonders if a non- 
technical student is justified in attempting to interpret Paul’s mind. On both 
counts Edman is attempting the hazardous. Mindful of his dependence upon 
others, he nevertheless thinks there is room for another interpretation which 
might be fresh. The philosopher’s mind always moves within the hazardous; 
on that count Edman need not apologize. Whether he has succeeded in giving 
a fresh interpretation is another matter. Students familiar with Pauline litera- 
ture will not, I believe, find anything novel in the book, though they will recog- 
nize the author’s commendable familiarity with modern scholarship. The thesis: 
Paul’s mind is a conglomerate of many strains; he is a first-class Jew, yet Hellen- 
istic, apostolic, Christian, oriental; his Christianity is not so much a modified 
Judaism as a transformed mysticism (historically conditioned). Interpreters 
have helped themselves to one phase of the many-sided Pauline mind; the mys- 
tic strain is the fundamental trait. 

Militant by reputation, the Machen here presented is irenic and homiletic. 
There is a pleading tone throughout. One feels as though Machen were saying 
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to himself: ‘I shall go to the people and plead my cause; the radio is God’s 
instrument. Deity is not discovered but revealed. The Bible is the norm, and 
the old teachings are true: Trinity, the deity of Jesus, the Holy Spirit, hell, 
judgment, etc.” In spite of his seemingly harsh conservatism, Machen offers 
some highly sound judgments and observations. 

The times seem to demand light, airy, cheerful books on religion; deep and 
solid treatments are still-born. Miss Harkness’ book appears to meet the con- 
temporary demand. She offers a swinging and right-jolly apologetic for liberal 
Christian theism undergirded by what appears, implicitly at least, to be the 
philosophy of personalism. Her concept of religion is weighted at the start for 
her apologetic: it leads right into her normative point of view. Religion is 
held to be, at its very minimum, a belief in a god or gods, to possess the sense of 
moral obligation divinely set, and to consist in worship. Positivistic, naturalistic 
humanists, however ethical, are thus disposed of at once as non-religious. 
Though a liberal, the author has not lost her poise; she condemns the liberals 
who condemn themselves. Liberalism in religion, she says, needs no funeral 
orations; in many circles it has not yet been born. When she speaks thus, she 
reveals very much her knowledge of college students, especially those from the 
various Protestant households. The resources of religion emerge from a norma- 


tive definition in this whole treatment. 
VERGILIUS FERM 


PHILOSOPHY AND FaitH. By Dorothy M. Emmet. Student Christian Move- 
ment Press, 1936. Pp. 164+ Index. 45. 6d. 

This admirable little book is a good example of clear philosophical analysis 
and an insight into factors too often neglected by philosophers. Miss Emmet is 
already known for her book on Professor Whitehead’s philosophy. In this new 
book she is concerned with what is for many a practical issue as well as a theo- 
retical problem. Her explanation of the nature of philosophy is excellent. It 
is not, she says, “a process of abstract theorizing in a vacuum, but an activity 
of reflective interpretation within a total life’—which is very like what Aristotle 
described as “happiness’’! Against neo-dogmatism of the Left or the Right 
she maintains the necessity of persuasion and criticism; and with regard to 
faith she stands within the English tradition of organized Christianity, seeking 
in it not an abstract theology but an experience in the community of common 
folk, upon which a philosophical mind can work. Religion she describes as 
“Primarily the apprehension of a character or significance in certain given 
events or objects which calls out a response of worship.”’ But her argument is 

.- chiefly concerned with the faith that underlies the search for truth. 
C.D. B: 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PractIcaL Lire. By Mary Collins and James Drever. Uni- 
versity of London Press, 1936. Pp. 307+Bibliography and Index. ss. 
This is a useful textbook. It summarizes recent work on adolescence, intelli- 

gence, learning, vocational guidance, advertising, and health. Of the two writers 
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Professor Drever is the well-known professor of psychology in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, and Miss Collins lectures in the same university. The book is clearly 
and effectively written. The statements are detailed and the conclusions defi- 
nite. It can be recommended as a very good introduction for the student and 
for the intelligent reader who is interested in one or other of the many practical 


applications of modern psychology. 
C. D. B. 


PsyCHOLOGY AND MODERN PROBLEMS. By Morris Ginsberg, C. G. Seligman, 
Ramsay Muir, M. Crichton-Miller, J. C. Flugel, Emmanuel Miller, and the 
Dean of St. Paul’s. Introduction by J. A. Hadfield. University of London 
Press, 1936. Pp. 240+Index. 5s. 

A popular series of lectures on race, marriage, religion, art, and democracy, 
with some reference to psychology, is clearly useful as an indication of con- 
temporary thought. Some of the writers are psychologists and the others are 
authorities on other subjects. Each says what a reader of other books by him 
would expect him to say; and the whole of this new book may be called ‘‘mod- 
ern” in its outlook. But it represents rather the liberal tradition than any atti- 
tude adopted by the younger generation today. It is no worse for that. And yet 
a certain air of unreality surrounds all essays in analysis which ignore the more 
fundamental criticism of our habits and customs in private and public life. 


C.D: B. 


THE PROBLEM OF TIME. Edited by George P. Adams, J. Loewenberg, and 
Stephen C. Pepper. (“University of California Publications,” Vol. XVIII.) 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1935. 

The following are some of the interesting features of this volume: Professor 
Pepper’s extremely enlightening exposition of the pragmatic or contextualist 
conception of truth and its relation to cosmological questions; Professor Lenz- 
en’s discussion of Whitehead’s extensive abstraction, and his reasons for pre- 
ferring another method of analysis; Professor Dennes’ and Professor Strong’s 
account of irreversible processes; the discussions of the specious present by 
Professors Loewenberg, Marhenke, Mackay, and Adams. Several of the writers 
devote considerable space to disposing of the perhaps somewhat antiquated 
question of the reality of time. Professor Marhenke gives an elaborate analysis 
of the views of McTaggart and Broad. 

The volume shows the strong influence of logical positivism and related tend- 
encies. (Professor Dennes is an especially able representative.) There is perhaps 
too little appreciation of the new conception of metaphysics as a descriptive 
science (Alexander, Bergson, Whitehead) even though with a method distin- 
guishable from ordinary induction. It is significant that more attention is paid 
to metaphysical doctrines that would generally be regarded as old-fashioned 
(Spinoza, Anselm, McTaggart) than to the characteristically twentieth-century 
temporalistic theory of existence worked out by Peirce, Bergson, Whitehead, 
and others. This is the view of time as “objective modality” (Peirce), the con- 
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crete synthesis—through memory, perception, and anticipation—of actuality, 
possibility and necessity, determinate and indeterminate being, this synthesis 
involving the categorial denial of “‘vacuous actuality” and absolute determin- 
ism, and the categorical assertion of an incompletely definite predetermining 
tendency (final cause) in events. (The problem of minimal units or specious 
presents can also be dealt with in terms of modality.) The writers touch upon 
or criticize various aspects of this view but do not reveal how far they are 
aware of it in itsintegrity. Yet it is the only great modern alternative to the new 
positivism, the admirable contributions of which to the logic of science have 
perhaps tended to distract attention from certain of its deficiencies as a logic of 
philosophy. 

The volume gives very fine treatment to many aspects of the problem of 
time. But it leaves in some obscurity the chief question, which is simply whether 
the fundamental analysis of this or any other generic trait of existence is to be 
effected by natural science (see Lenzen’s essay) or whether there is a relatively 
independent philosophical science of categories. If there is such a science (or, 
if you will, pseudo-science), then I believe it has its Maxwells and its Einsteins, 
whose doctrines must be given adequate discussion if we wish to know what its 
achievements have been or even to prove that it has no achievements and can 


have none. 
CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


READINGS IN RECENT Po.itTIcAL PHILosopHy. Edited by Margaret Spahr. 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. xv+776. $3.90. 

Excerpts from the writings of forty-odd authors are here grouped under 
eighteen topical headings to give a panorama of the social and political thought 
of the last one hundred and fifty years. Thus Coker’s Readings in Political 
Philosophy is brought up to date. The book is obviously invaluable for collateral 
reading for classes but has the added value of enabling the amateur to cover the 
field with a minimum of effort. Writers often heard of, but never met, herewith 
become acquaintances: Dicey, Trietschke, Proudhon, Spencer, Sorel, Lenin, 
De Maistre, Austin, Maine, Hamilton, Savigny, etc.; and, among contempo- 
raries, Pound, Shaw, Lippmann, Cardozo, Follett, to mention only a few. There 
are also a few classic documents such as the Virginia Declaration of Rights and 


Communist Manifesto. Blessed are the compilers! 
L. M. Pare 
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